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BUSINESS (jouiats TRATION IN THIS ISSUE 


When Thousands of Sales Are Dying 
At the Retail Counter... 


. what can we do about it? Elgin has an answer. Page 44 


Adventures in Shopping: No. 13 


. muffed retail sales mean higher ad costs. Page 70 


How Industrial Packages 
Solve Distributor Problems 


. are you packaging for the user's convenience? Page 96 
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Nebraska loos Natiimal Average 
with Fer Capita lucome of T4067 


Since 1940 this area’s per capita income has shown 
greater percentage of increase than rest of nation 


... says Department of Commerce 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


\ 


Nebraska and Western low 


WYOMING 


IOWA 


— 


KANSAS % 


In this 2 Billion Dollar Market 
of 12 Million People. . . 


COLORADO 


—— carries your sales message 
into 3 out of 5 homes 


249,247 DAILY — 253,394 SUNDAY 


PUBLISHER'S STATEMENT FOR SIX MONTH PERIOD ENDING SEPT. 30, 1951 


Omaha World-Herald 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, National Representatives 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
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SECEMBER I, 


20,000 American physicians who need fracture 
appliances now find it easy to order them from 
DePuy Manufacturing Company-—since this firm 
has sent out 20,000 catalogs, enclosed in attractive, 
economical binders like the one above. 

The job of a catalog binder is to help sell your 
product. Remington Rand offers the widest variety 
of binders ever found under one maker’s name... 
so that for each of your specific needs you can find 
the binder which makes it easy for your customer 
to buy. 

A FEW OF YOUR CHOICES. Lev-L-Lok is ideal for 
sales presentations—it stays flat, ‘““no hands.” Cata- 


SALEMASTER 


T "9 the pare prong binges 


CATALOGER 


4 gregaeen FLaT Breered HORRER 


» LEV-L-LOK 


4 


1951 


gu pac ae bt. 


sell it from a REMINGTON RAND binder 


loger is best for sales catalogs that expand. Holds 
as many as 1000 sheets and lets them lie flat! 

Salemaster “multiplies your best salesman”... 
combines a flat-reference catalog with a visual sales 
presentation on a built-in easel. With Tri-Lock you 
no longer have to choose between compression and 
flat-reference; Tri-Lock gives you both. 

Para-Prong binders save inches in overall size, 
yet hold many more sheets per inch than any stand- 
ard ring binder. We also make special binders for 
many special purposes. Get the facts on these ver- 
satile selling aids. Send the coupon for Booklet LL 
172 — today. 


Se 


Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 1555, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Yes, I would like a copy of Booklet LL 172. 


NAME 


FIRM oe one 


ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE 


By carefully planning every 
step he took, Alexander G. Bell out- 
sped a dozen competitors in the race 
to send the human voice winging 
across a wire. In direct advertising 
too, intelligent advance planning is 
the starting point of a successful cam- 
paign — for business as usual or in 
' time of crisis. 

Et _ Many mailadvertisers, large 


ae small: at on James Gray, 


rine, as a sour tiginal, produc- 
-tion-wise plans & 4 by thirty-two 
years of direct ad ing experience. 


When you want sound direct 
mail ideas, effective copy and ap- 
peoling layout — with or without me- 
chanical reproduction — call Gray. 


NE A AAO A | Re em m= te 
e 


IDEA MEN * LITHOGRAPHERS 
LETTERCRAFTSMEN * PRINTERS 


| 216E. 45thSt., NewYork 17, N.Y. 
MuUrray Hill 2-9000 { 


- 


Get a ram view of ~~, mail. Write 
for a free copy Edward N. er's timely 
and provoceative article on Dicect” ail Adver- 
tising, reprinted from a recent issue of Harvard 
Business Review. 


oles Movagaent 
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COMPENSATION 


Policies and Arithmetic 
Of Brunswick's Pay Plan 


Sample policy problem: How to pay fairly when territory 
potentials range from $50,000 to $75,000 without leaving the 
company wide open on windfalls, or penalizing the man whose 
superior salesmanship brings in well deserved volume? 

By M. M. Komen, Sales Control Manager, The Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Co. 


INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING 


How Industrial Packages 
Solve Distributor Problems 


Are you still shipping your products in packages designed 
solely for your convenience without thought of the materials 
handling, stocking, and reshipping needs of your distributors 
and the ultimate industrial users? 

By Louis H. Brendel, Merchandising Director, James Thomas 
Chirurg Co. 


MAIL ORDER SELLING 


One 14-Cent Brochure: It Makes—or Breaks— 
Year's Gross for Canoga 


This California mail-order house specializing in fancy dried 
fruit delicacies does 90% of its volume in the six weeks be- 
fore Christmas. 

Se SO De kiccinsinsievectenermiornpenecaowNdinesaes 


MERCHANDISING 


Adventures in Shopping: No. 13 


The chief contributor to higher manufacturers’ advertising 
costs is the waste which occurs when retail salespeople muff 
the sale which advertising prompted, or when they steer the 
customer toward the private brand... . £ A summary of some 
of the observations made over a full year’s shopping experi- 
ences. 


Why Buy Now? Parker Finds Answer 
In Free Trial Offer 


Seeking an idea that would lift dealer volume in the off- 
season, Parker Pen Co. tested a trial offer as “A free-wheel- 
ing experiment.” Dealers had such thumping success with it 
that it has spread like a prairie fire throughout the West. 
By Carl Priest, Sales Manager, Western Division, The 
RN EMERG: <i crarcraigin ob He Stee a tre ease Sie ewer sits 
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POINT-OF-PURCHASE PROMOTION 


Emerson Baits Window Contest 
With Prize Trips to Mexico 


A happy tie-in with Pan American World Airways provides 
a colorful theme, and ’round-the-world “listening tests” sup- 


PRODUCT RESEARCH 


Brass-Knuckled Research 


This manufacturer didn’t know he needed it. Backed, with 
effective advertising and with a brand rated easiest to sell, 
he had shot to the top in his field almost overnight. And then 
the stinger: Salesmen said nix on product quality. 

By Lionel B. Moses, Parade Publication, Inc. .............. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


10 Sound Rules for Using 
A Blackboard When You Speak 


It’s easy. Just master a few simple techniques for chalk-talk- 
ing, and see how much you heighten the interest and attention 
value of your presentation. 

By James F. Bender, Ph.D., Director, The National Institute 
Rely DRE SCENE 5.0 doasccels. sare reo nlare vesiores sin isieeetede eaiele 


SALES AIDS 
Say It Fast—Make It Easy... 
Say It with e Chart 


Many a tough problem in communications can be simplified 
and solved with one of the most versatile of all graphic tools: 
CE CRG. area prcinitia cco maleate apie atetetels espn anieiceten ae eames este 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 


How Health Plan Demonstrates 

Benefits to Company Presidents 
The product: all-expense group medical insurance. The propo- 
sition: Company and employe split 50-50 on the cost. After 
the firm’s top man is sold, HIP must follow through with a 
convincing presentation to the workers. ...............06. 


SALES TRAINING, RETAIL 


When Thousands of Sales Are Dying 
At the Retail Counter... 


. what can we do about it? Elgin has an answer. 
By Andrew L. Rowe, Vice-President in Charge of Sales, Elgin 
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The nation’s top industrial 
specifiers and buyers for 
only $125 . . . How come? 


Here’s how Industrial Equipment News 
can give you this tremendous value. . . 


Each information-packed page in IEN 
is broken up into standard units— 
one-ninth page units for advertise- 
ments, placed next to editorial descrip- 
tions of new and improved products 
for industry. 


In this way the need for purely atten- 
tion-getting display is eliminated, and 
there is plenty of space for informa- 
tion-packed messages, each in a 


standard space unit. 


What makes this of special value is 
that production men and _ engineers 
search IEN for product information 
they currently need : . . or that they 


can adapt to their use. 


Your advertisement is seen in the right 
place (where specifiers look) .. . at 
the right time (when they are seeking 
information) ... by the right people 
—the men who specify and buy indus- 
trial equipment, parts, materials. /t’s 
a case of buyers looking for products 
instead of products looking for buyers. 


For complete details, send for the 
Media Data Reference File folder con- 
taining the IEN Plan, NIAA Report, 
CCA Statement, Rate Card, and other 
information about industry’s original 
product information service. 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
REPRESENTATIVES—ATLANTA @ BOSTON @CHICAG3 


CLEVELAND @ DETROIT @  INDIANAPOLS 
LOS ANGELES @ PHILADELPHIA e PITTSBURGH 
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No Conference 
necessary 


For Christmas Greetings, 
we decided to 


it with Flowers-By-Wire 


What an inspiration . . . FLowrers-By-Wire! 


Our last quarter looked especially good. We wanted 
to make an extra gesture to our customers, but 

it was too late to change our Christmas list. 

We finalized that months ago. Then 

Yours Truly came up with a brain wave. 

I muttered to myself, “1t’s NEVER TOO LATE 

TO SAY IT WITH FLowers-By-Wire!” 

The minute Management heard it, they agreed: 

no skull-session necessary! 

Fact is, it’s such a pleasant, personal touch for any 
business occasion ... we’re making FLowers-By-WirE 


Standard Operating Procedure from now on. 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters: Detroit, Michigan 


FLOWERS ARE BEAUTIFUL BUSINESS BUILDERS 
On opening days * on anniversaries * on special events * as a “thank you” for the 
order * on almost any business occasion + for those at home when you're away. 


You can wire flowers to anywhere...from anywhere...more than 18,000 F.T.D. 
and Interflora Member Shops at your service! 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. Lexington 2-1760 
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SALES MANAGEMEN? 


Why its something you like... 
= 622d it brings Michigan Farmers 
°7000000 a year! 


This ‘“‘beauty” is the berries with cream...and a very handsome profit 
crop for Michigan farmers. 

Yes, the little strawberry (here many times enlarged) is another one of 
the big variety of Michigan cash crops. Michigan is in the top ten states 
producing this delicacy... just as it is high on the list of most all farm 
crops and income sources—beans, rye, cows, buckwheat, dairy products, 
cherries and lots more. 

It’s all these crops being marketed a// year ’round that makes Michigan 
an out-in-front farm market. Michigan farmers have regular, steady buy- 
ing power from regular, steady income. And income is steady like this 
over the years. 

The surest, simplest way for you to sell these richer farm folks is through 
the farm magazine most of them read—MICHIGAN FARMER. Four out 
of five of a/] Michigan farm families look for it... read it... act on it, 
twice a month! 

Only a few other top third farm states offer you such a rosy sales picture. 
Two that do are Ohio and Pennsylvania, served by THE OHIO FARMER 
and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. Get all the facts. Write T1013 Rockwell 
Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


* 


East Lansing 


The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland Pennsylvania Farmer, Harrisburg 
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BEER BEAUTS: This carriage-full of pulchritude is con- 
tending for the Miss Rheingold sweepstakes. They look like 
they love each other but looks, ahem, are vastly deceiving... 


RETURN OF THE RHEINGOLD MAIDENS 


Back in 1940 a New York model named Jinx Falken- 
burg was chosen the first Miss Rheingold. Little did Jinx 
know that she was instituting a tradition which would 
generate more interest, betting and hair pulling than any 
election ever held in New York City. And to prove it, 
the gal who will be Miss Rheingold, 1952, is about to be 
named after a campaign that rolled up 12,500,000 
votes! That makes a New York Mayorality vote look 
like the count on a Queen of Love and Beauty contest 
at the Virginia State Fair. And if you’re a solid citizen 
who deplores such goings on, let us cushion the blow by 
assuring you that Rheingold makes it mighty easy to cast 
a vote in the contest. You don’t stand in any line, you 
don’t give your age, political affiliation or place of birth, 
and—at the risk of our being barred from all delicates- 
sens selling beer —some unscrupulous individuals even 
stoop to padding the hallot boxes! 


From all appearances this year’s Miss R will be a 
comely Irish (Bronx-type) lass, name of Anne Hogan. 
She’s a brunette, as opposed to most of her predecessors 
who run to blonde or red. She, like 700 of her sister 
models—all candidates must be registered models—spent 


several days in the run-off held during the heat of sum- 
mer in New York’s Waldorf. Like the other 699 she 
passed up lucrative modeling jobs to go through this bath 
of fire and at the end of it she found that she was one 
of six finalists chosen by a blue ribbon panel. The jury 
was composed of such connoisseurs as Paul Hesse, who 


8 


photographs all Miss Rheingold advertisements; Peggy 
Shannon, fashion consultant for Liebmann Breweries, 
Inc., brewers of Rheingold; Bill Dye, advertising man- 
ager for Rheingold, and several ad agency luminaries, 


Rheingold is an enigma in brewing circles. It rates 
fourth in beer brand popularity for the country, yet it is 
sold only within New York City and a radius of 50 
miles thereof. And it won that vaunted spot in a com- 
paratively few years. No little credit for its place is given 
Miss Rheingold, whose face adorns advertisements in 
magazines, newspapers, on subway and bus car cards and 
point-of-purchase displays. 


Naturally Rheingold makes the whole deal well worth 
the time, effort and worry of the gal who comes out 
in the Number I spot. Here’s what she gets: $5,000 in 
cash, a minimum of $1,600 in modeling fees. With so 
much booty in the offing it is no wonder that some of 
the city’s highest-paid models are willing to forsake as 
much as $300 in modeling fees to sweat it out in the 
genteel surroundings of the Waldorf. Rheingold asked 
us to tell you that this is a nice, clean contest. It lays 
emphasis on selecting a girl who personifies the girl-next- 
door (provided, of course, that the girl next door to you 
is a Powers model). We think the contest is strictly un- 
American: Rheingold doesn’t care a whit if the girl isn’t 
sexy—and what’s a beauty contest without sex? All the 
company wants, it insists, is a girl every single man wants 
to marry and every married man wishes he had. 


PLATFORM SPEECH: Anne Hogan is ready to promise free 
Rheingold to all. In fact she'll promise almost anything to 
be Miss R. But all is saved. Looks like she's winning. 
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Now available... 


4 give you the greatest 


tes market changes in U. S. history! 


li tells you where the money /§/ 


OFFICIAL FACTS, NOT ESTIMATES, 


If you need it at all, 


it’s INDISPENSABLE 


Executives who can’t afford to be without this book: 


Sales Managers —To de- 


Publication, Radio, TV 


Executives —To relate 


50 
m- 
en 
In . ii alia , : 
New 1951 Edition provides latest U. S. Census data 
. revealingly arranged by the J. Walter Thompson Company 
. published by McGraw-Hill. 
th 
ut 
In : jute , 
From the raw material in the thirty-odd volumes by the 
$0 * y 
r UL. S. Bureaus of the Census, the J. Walter Thompson 
. Company has fashioned this indispensable tool for men 
e who are responsible for selling effort of any sort. 
d This book, POPULATION AND ITS DISTRIBUTION, is nothing 
s less than a tool—an instrument for taking the financial pulse 
2 of sales possibilities in the Nation, its States, cities and 
u counties. This is the Seventh Edition—a complete revision termine sales quotas 
* —unique in its field. 
t The figures in POPULATION AND ITS DISTRIBUTION, Seventh 
e 


dition, are complete. They come from the official Census of 
1950 and reflect the greatest shift in population and sales in 
the history of our country. 


More accurate classification of markets 
Market areas include one or more central cities and the areas 
dominated by these cities. This new designation of market 
ireas has proved far more accurate and useful than the 
traditional method of classifying arbitrarily by city size. 
Plus complete facts on all markets, the book has detailed 
maps and data for every county in every state. Listed alpha- 
etically for quick reference are complete population figures 
r all towns over 1,000 population. A large 4-color map shows 
here the markets are by population and retail volume. 


SEND NO MONEY 


coverage to markets more 
accurately 


Advertising Managers — 
To help plan advertising 


Market Researchers—To 
measure market charac- 
teristics 


Space Buyers—To make 
better selection of media 


Media Researchers — To 
measure advertising ex- 
penditures against sales 
or sales potentials 


Manufacturers — To plot 
the number, location and 
characteristics of the ulti- 
mate consumer 


Department and Chain 
Stores — To estimate the 
buying power of areas 
considered for branches 


Trade Associations—To 
help their members to a 
better marketing job 


Management Engineers 
—To evaluate market 
possibilities for client 
concerns and new prod- 
ucts 


Economists — To provide 
marketing and sales data 


lust 3,000 copies are being printed— of which are already 
i ken. Each book is handsomely, durably bound in library 


inen to give years of useful service. 


To assure getting your copy, we urge you to mail the accom- 
‘nying coupon at once! We will mail a copy to you—prepaid 
r examination—to study at your leisure. You may keep it 
r 5 days. Use it. Test it. Then decide if you wish to own it. 


If the volume fails in any way to live up to your expecta- 
‘ions, tell us why, return the book and you owe us nothing. 
{—as we believe it will—it fills a need in your business, 
emit $15, and the book—with all its possibilities for the 
nerease in your sales—is yours to make the most of. 


poococ cere 
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m——MAKE SURE OF YOUR COPY—WRITE AT ONC 


J. WALTER THompson Company, DEPARTMENT 412 
20 Lexington Ave., New York i7, New York. 


Gentlemen: Send me the Seventh Edition of POPULATION 
AND ITS DISTRIBUTION, postpaid, for free examination. 


I will either remit $15 payment in full or return the 


volume, with my reasons for returning it, within 5 days. 


Name. 


Address 


State 
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This is how Rheingold finds the winner from among 
| its six finalists. Ballot boxes, with pictures of the con. 
| 


46 | testants, a ballot pad and a pencil (chained to the box) 
| are sent to 36,000 Rheingold outlets—bars, grocery 
| stores and delicatessens. These are left for a _ few 
| weeks. Then, on an appointed day, guards arrive and 


take the ballots to a firm of certified public accountants 
where results are tabulated—a feat requiring almost a; 


much time as the entire voting process. 
Rheingold doesn’t worry about the results. They know 
that any one of the six girls will fill the bill admirably, 


The six finalists have been thoroughly screened and re- 
quired to talk, smile, walk—and have been asked ‘“‘the 


| most intimate questions.” Naturally a Miss Rheingold, 
| like Caesar’s wife, must be above reproach. 
| 
Oh, and by the way—every previous Miss R. has gotten 
’ ’ J ~ 


married. Which shows that they are definitely the type 
the American man wants to be the mother of his children, 


IN | THE CAT'S MEOW 


What’s America’s favorite animal ... the dog... 
the horse .. . the panda? If you guessed anything but a 


cat, you’re wrong. For pussy turns up in more advertise- 
| ments, on more magazine covers, in more illustrations for 
| everything from calendars to love stories than any other 
| animal. And that’s the acid test. Our authority: Empire 


Cat Club, Inc. 


ih Things-feline have gone so far that the Empire, a 
New York foundation which sponsors the huge Annual 
(This year is its 35th.) Empire Championship Cat Show, 
has—for the second year—handed out its “Purr” Awards. 


The Awards are presented to advertisers, magazines and 


_.. the looked-for other media that have used cats as illustrations in one 
form or another. A distinguished group of cat-ftancying 

annual review judges went through hundreds of entries and decided that 

a corporation and a magazine rated the two top Purr 

and forecast of Awards, the Winner’s Ribbon Purr, for their cat antics. 

| Travelers Insurance Company chose a cat for its two- 

one of the great color magazine insertion on safety and The American 


Magazine had a tabby on its cover. 


industrial Markets 


of the U.S. — In the next group such notable names as P. Lorillard 
Co. (Old Gold), Cat’s Paw Rubber Co., Inc. (The jury 
especially liked the company’s name.), The Progressiv 
Farmer, Everywoman’s, Aetna Insurance Group, Motor- 
ola, Inc., Schenley Import Corp., Woman’s Home Com- 
panion and General Aniline & Film Corp. won Purrs. 
Special Rosette Purrs went to Cities Service Co.; H. T. 
Webster, the cartoonist; Paramount Pictures, Inc., that 

| went all-out, tabby-wise. They made a movie, a whole 

| ° ” ‘“ rT) 

| movie, about a cat: “Rhubarb. 


Mr. Webster was singled out for praise for ‘‘giving 
the cat the edge in a presentation disproving the theor 
that cats fear dogs.” 


Several companies used a cat to make a special sale 
appeal: Cities Service, Ultra Chemical Works and 
Travelers Insurance Company seemed to feel that only : 
| cat could make the sales points they felt needed making 


(Forms close Jan. 2, 1952) | All in all Empire Cat Club feels that the cat has beer 


getting only its just deserts this year. And their aim is t 
Newark 1, New Jersey | get cats on more magazine covers, into more homes, and 
in more advertisements. Frankly, it looks like leg art is 


O'Mara and Ormsbee, Inc. going to the cats. 
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CROWN ZELLERBACH'S 
PACKER & WUESTENFELD 


New Sales Jobs 


Ritter Company, Inc., has announced 
the election of a new v-p in charge of 
sales. He’s Victor A. Noel . . . Harold 
J. Colton, formerly director of the 
\erchandising and Planning Divi- 
sion, Pabst Sales Co., has been ap- 
pointed v-p in charge of sales, Los 


Angeles Brewing Co. . Waxed 
Paper Division, Crown .Zellerbach 


Corp., has announced a revision and 
expansion of its sales organization. 
Karl Wuestenfeld continues as na- 
tional sales manager; Roy Packer has 
been named to head up the other sales 
staff which will concentrate on bak- 
‘ry products . . . Taylor Nelson has 
joined Appliance Controls Division, 
\linneapolis - Honeywell Regulator 
Co. as eastern sales manager ... Leo 
G. Sands is the new general sales 

inager, Bogue Electric Manufac- 

ring Co... . California Tuna Can- 
ning Co. has appointed C, A. “Hap” 


Holliday as sales manager... 


... and other executive appointments 


lhe Liquid Carbonic Corp. has a 
ew president, W. A. Brown, Jr. . 

New president of Electro-Alloys Di- 
sion, American Brake Shoe Co., is 
William M. Black. New v-p: Walter 
S. Hoffman... M. L. Heffer has 
een named v-p of ABC Vending 
‘orp. . . . Robert D. Handley, ad- 
ertising manager, Sylvania Division 
\merican Viscose Corp., has resigned 
to become administrative assistant to 
Charles E. Jones, president, Western 
Package Products Co. ...L. E. Os- 
borne, formerly v-p in charge of 
nanufacturing, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., has been named to the 
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People and their Ideas 


newly-created post of executive v-p— 
defense products. Tom Turner, v-p, 
will move up to Mr. Osborne’s for- 
mer post .. . Jack Bleetstein, former 
president of the Felt Body Corpora- 
tion of America, has been named 
assistant to the president of Champ 
Hats, Inc. . . . Sherman P. Storer has 
been appointed manager of the newly- 
created Market Research and Devel- 
opment Department, Mohawk Car- 
pet Mills, Inc. . . . John S. Hewitt is 
the new executive v-p, Anahist Co. 
. . . George Brosch has been elected 
president, Haig and Patterson, Inc., 
producers of sound business films .. . 


Stop, Look and Reason 


Jerome B. Gray, before the Philadel- 
phia Direct Mail Club: “Beware of 


LIQUID CARBONIC'S BROWN 


specific ideas supposed to make direct- 
mail advertising more effective. Be- 
ware of them—not in the sense of 
avoiding them, but in the sense of not 
appraising them thoughtfully and 
thoroughly before adopting them. A 
six-page letter and a green reply card 
mailed in a pink envelope with purple 
postage stamps at high noon on 
Wednesday may make a fortune for 
Advertiser A. But a similar mailing 
might lose Advertiser B his shirt.” 


Women Unto the Breach 


“T am recommending that we. . 

put women into responsible sales posi- 
tions,” said William A. Blees, v-p of 
Avco Manufacturing Corp., and gen- 
eral sales manager of its Crosley Di- 
vision, to a class of executives at the 
University of Cincinnati. “This will 
not only help to alleviate the critical 
manpower shortage which is bound 


to come in the months ahead, but will, 
again, help to bid for the consumer’s 
time and dollar by providing the busy 


housewife-worker with a woman’s 
judgment in matters pertaining to her 
home from the very first contact with 
one of our sales outlets.” 


From Management to Management 


“We have in this country a growing 
conflict between labor and manage- 
ment—a conflict which is irrational 
and bitter and which, if it continues 
as it has every indication of doing, 
will destroy the business system, based 
on freedom, which we now have. 
Profit-sharing is one of the best ways 
to bridge the gap between labor and 
management.” Walter H. Wheeler, 
Jr., president, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., re- 
cently said it to a management audi- 
ence in Detroit. 


Word of Warning 


Said National Sales Executives’ Rob- 
ert A. Whitney in a recent interview: 
“.. The ever-constant fact that 40% 
of consumer purchases are optional 
spending will mean that the selling 
forces of America will need to be 
brought up to maximum strength and 
eficiency in order to maintain the 
high level economy brought about 
during mobilization.” 


Sales Talk 


“Consumer purchasing power and 
savings are at an all-time high and 
unemployment is at an abnormally 
low level. Yet sales have bogged 
down and price concessions seem to 
be the only way we know of to per- 
suade customers to buy . .. we are 
not exploiting a great potential mar- 
ket...” F. J. Andre, president, Con- 
goleum-Nairn, at its sales convention. 


ABS'S BLACK 


In these changing times, it’s easy to lose 
sight of the importance of the family council 
as a purchasing committee. But—new car or 
party dress, new breakfast food or tele- 
vision set—they’re invariably the end result 
of family discussions. That’s your personal 
experience, isn’t it? 


Here’s a magazine that sees successful living 
as a family affair. Thus creating its own ex- 
clusive type of Thus 
giving advertisers a favored entree to the 
purchasing committees of more than 2'2 
million American families. 


The American urges dental care. You adver- 
tise a dentifrice. The American stresses home 
labor-savers. You advertise a dish-washer. 


O 
pushes 
your 


product ? | 


The American advocates separate homes fo, 
young marrieds. You advertise building 
supplies. It’s as simple as that. 


Advertisers of travel, wholesale or retail, by 
air, land or sea, of traveler’s checks, insyr. 
ance, luggage, sportswear or any apparel, 
read: PIN MONEY PAID OUR WAY To 
EUROPE, a typical Family Travel Article. 


Advertisers of anti-biotics, tonics, emulsions, 
vitamin tablets, cold remedies, read: THE 
MEDICINE YOU MAKE YOURSELF, , 
Family Health Article on things about blood 
condition everyone should know. 


Advertisers of television, radio, phonograph, 
records, recorders, sheet music, musical in- 
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your plans? 


panion, McCall’s, Good Housekeeping 
and Better Homes and Gardens.* 


To sell the rural South, place your 
advertising in The Progressive Farmer. 
With more than 1,182,000 subscribers in 
the South, The Progressive Farmer fills 
a big gap in your advertising coverage 
of this big, rich and growing market. 

In the rural South, The Progressive 
Farmer offers you intensive readership 
... powerful reader influence .. . loyal 
women’s interest...high average sub- 
scriber income...vigorous, healthy cir- 
culation growth ... and far greater 


During the last five years: 


The South’s cash farm income increased 37.3% 
as compared to a gain of 31.1% for the rest 
of the country. 

The South’s index of consumer buying led the 
U.S. every month of every year, according 
to Dun’s Review Trade Barometers. 

The South’s electrified farms increased 155.9% 
as compared to a gain of 37.7% for the rest 
of the country. 


merchandising value than any other 
magazine. 


Leading advertisers recognize the 
fact that any advertising plan must in- 
clude The Progressive Farmer to ade- 
quately cover the rural South. That’s 
one reason why The Progressive Farmer’s 
January-November, 1951, gain and its 
total post-war gain in advertising linage 
is greater than that of any other farm 
magazine in the U. S. 

More Southern rural families read 


more advertising in The Progressive 
Farmer than in any other publication. 


the fastest-growing BIG market! 


The South’s farm-owned tractors increased 
70.4% as compared to a gain of 45.6% for the 
rest of the country. 

The South’s farm-owned trucks increased 89.5 % 
as compared to a gain of 68.4% for the rest 
of the country. 

The South’s farm-owned passenger cars increased 
45.4% as compared to a gain of 36.6% for the 
rest of the country. 


Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM « RALEIGH * MEMPHIS ¢ DALLAS * NEW YORK * CHICAGO ¢ Edw. S. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 


The Progressive Farmer 
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— Only these newspapers provide home deliv. 
ered circulation throughout the Quad-Cities 


THE NEW 


MORNING DEMOCRAT §f 


THE EVENING 


DAILY TIMES 


THE SUNDAY 


DEMOCRAT and TIMES 


OVER 11,000 


INCREASE IN CIRCULATION 


SINCE OCT. 2, 1951 
*Copr. 1951 Sales Management 


HEADQUARTERS DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Serving the Quad-Cities of 
Davenport, lowa; Rock Island, 
Moline and East Moline, Illinois 
Represented nationally by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


is on the move 


. to our new plant in 

Nassau County. Our new 

layout will be as efficient 
as wecan make it.To speed 
our Shipping and Receiving opera- 
tions a railroad spur has been run in 
to our own loading platform. Why are 
we doing all this? To make ourselves 
better equipped and better 
able to serve you better. 


CONSOLIDATED iii: 


Soon to be at: Glen Cove Rd 


Carle Place, 1 


“The Seiatch Fad, 


With another Christmas coming 
up, why don’t we ditch the ponderous 
“oift-giving” for the coined “gifting” ? 


Chicago agencyman Leo P. Bott, 
Jr., sends a card for hanging: “Quiet! 
Ulcers at work!” The fine print adds 
that Leo offers ulcer-free service. 

e 

Breeding goats: Kid stuff. 

e 

The comma-savers: ‘With thou- 
sands of items in stock clerks have 
time, etc.”—Chicago Tribune. 

* 
Nir—"You say he worries 
the way a page is set?” 


Wit— “Yeah; he’s a 
driac.”’ 


about 


typochon- 


The copywriter for Zenith TV 
wanted to be generous, but couldn’t 
resist a reservation or two. He wrote: 
“It is true that some other makes 
give you fine performance, but .. .” 


A catalog from Breck’s of Boston 
offers “Lazy Bedspecs” at $19.75 the 
pair. They have cuneiform lenses 
(wedge-shaped to you, Tessie) that 
let you read lying down with physi- 
cal and visual comfort. 


a 
Nectar: What the sailor did with 
his date. 
. 


So Is Your Old Antecedent Dep't: 
‘This is one of the families that lives 
in Vanderburgh County, etc.” 


Quick quiz: Can you reel-off your 
Social Security number without look- 


ing? 


Orville Reed says she was only a 
grave-digyer’s daughter, but you 
ought to see her lower the beer. 


A sporadic contributor to this pil- 
lar, Helen Rowland, made Reader’s 
Digest with this nifty: “Nobody is 
quite so blasé and sophisticated as a 
boy of 19 recovering from a_ baby- 
grand passion.” 


“Starvation at 40” sounded rather 
ominous on the report. But a simple 
analysis (and $17.75) cleared it up. 
Seems that faulty carburetion and 
ignition kept the engine from getting 
enough gas at 40 m.p.h. 


Bert—“You say the 
named one of _ its 
planes the ‘Ointment’ ?” 

Myrt—“Yeah; so they could slo- 
gan: ‘Fly in the Ointment’.” 


local field 
barnstorming 


P. K. Thomajan sends a reviewing 
copy of “Cupidylls,”’ dedicated to 
“Charlotte . .. these lines written on 
angel’s wings out of my _heart’s 
blood.” Sample passage: “The green 
light you gave me in your eyes was 
more precious than emeralds.” $2 the 
copy from the author at Carlstadt, 
N.. Je 


Joe Vlack, of Chicago’s Common- 
wealth Edison, liked this sign in the 
ticket-ofice of TWA: “Where in 


the world do you want to go?” 


“Wasted tax-money deprives every- 
one of numerous good things which 
they want and need,” savs a Du Pont 
bulletin. Okay, but watch your gram- 
mar, Bud. 


Gobbledegook Dep’t.: “ ‘Employer’ 
includes a corporation owned or con- 
trolled by the employing corporation 
or owning or controlling, the em- 
ploying corporation, and a corpora- 
tion owned or controlled by the cor- 
poration which owns or controls the 
employing corporation.’’—Paragraph 
(b) of Section 1 of General Salary 
Stabilization Regulation 3, sent the 
column by Don Southgate. 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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will help sell the customers of ALL the FOOD STORES! 
Not just the million who live in A.B.C. Pittsburgh, 
but also the two million more who buy from your dealers 
in the 143 cities and towns of 1,000 population, 
within 50 miles of Pittsburgh. Yes, the Post-Gazette 
can really route your advertising as you route your salesmen 
both in and out of the Central City. Pittsburgh’s Post-Gazette 
is second in city circulation and first by far 
in the balance of the market with two-thirds the population. 
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POST:-GAZETTE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 
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Think Twice! 
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UNCLE SAM has just upped 
the ante! Over $75 million 
worth of new military construc- 
tion and defense contracts have 
been appropriated for the al- 
ready busy Tacoma - Pierce 
County Area. 

To reach and sell the big “Puget 
Sound Circle” the Tacoma News 
Tribune is an absolute must. 
Outside dailies are no factor 
in busy Tacoma. Only the dom- 
inant News Tribune—which de- 
livers a whopping 86% family 
coverage — reaches and sells 
the important met- 
ropolitan Tacoma- 
Pierce County mar- — 
ket. Buy it! z 


4 
Yes! Think Twice about 


KTNT 
j CO. and you'll always buy 
/ Ni 


ews Tribun 


RADIO 
Mere Daily 


Think twice! You need BOTH 


in the Puget Sound Circle. 
When you buy Seattle — buy 
Tacoma, too! 


4 \\\ 


irculation 


Henry Obermeyer thinks Ben 
Franklin was talking piffe when he 
said that contentment makes poor 
men rich. Contentment keeps men 
poor, Henry counters. Check! 


Nu-Grain News, “a magazine for 
progressive hotel executives,” has a 
department called (naturally!): 
“Rumor Service.” 


Johnny Mahan, of Station WDAS, 
Philadelphia, is ‘‘the Mahan in the 
Street.” Yeah, Mahan! 


To those who hate class-conscious- 
ness, it’s the Satiety Page. 


Oddly enough, the world’s short- 
est sermon is preached by a trafiic- 
sign: “Keep Right!” 


I liked a line in a movie: “Bring 
me a very dry, very double, Martini.” 


Friend of mine says: “If at first 
you don’t succeed, stop! No use 
knocking yourself out.” 


Quoteworthy: “Wall Street is a 
servant of Main Street. Industry gets 
its capital from Main Street and 
pays its dividends to Main Street.” — 
The Bell System’s Arthur Page. 


Dick Dickson reports a sign over 
a cuspidor in a Danville (Ky.) ho- 
tel: “If the atom bomb drops, jump 
in here. No one has ever hit it yet.” 


A Portland (Ore.) store adver- 
tised 46 pairs of shelf-stale hosiery, 
saying: “These 46 pairs may run 
when you walk, but how else can 
you live dangerously for 46 cents?” 


— 


Harry Klein writes from Londo: 
to say he’s a regular reader of the 
column; encloses a “cutting” 
cerning a French widow who adver- 
tised in the classified for a killer: 
“Wanted: A man for dangerous mis- 
sion, France or abroad.” That was in 
1948. French justice just caught uy 
with her, and her accomplice wh< 
answered the ad. Murder was done. 
The woman got the guillotine. The 
man, 20 years. 
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ASHINGTON, OREGON, IDAHO AND UTAH 


FOUR MAGAZINES IN ONE EASY-TO-BUY PACKAGE HAVE IT 


a When it comes to advertising results among the farmers of the Pacific Northwest, the local 
F service program of the home-state farm magazine provides a plus of reader interest which pays 
real dividends. The Washington Farmer, The Oregon Farmer, The Idaho Farmer and The Utah 
Farmer are home-state farm magazines—edited from the field. Helpful, factual articles concern- 
ing methods, and problems of the Pacific Northwest are naturally of greater interest to Pacific 
Northwest farmers than stories about farming or livestock raising in other areas. This is the local 
touch which adds value to any advertising. 


p By all means, count in the four home-state farm magazines—one big, easy-to-buy package— 
which provide unequaled coverage of the Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Utah farm market. This 
is a market where farm income has been on the average 42% above 
the U. S. farm average for the past twenty years. Your nearest West- 
ern Associated Farm Paper man will be pleased to give you the full 
story including facts and figures on what farmers are buying now. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 

Western Associated Farm Papers, Chicago, New York, San Francisco 
GENERAL OFFICES: Spokane, Washington 

STATE OFFICES: Seattle, Portland, Boise, Salt Lake City 
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A 9-COUNTY MARKET 
1950 Per Ped Effective 
Buying Income 


° 
$725.00" 
*Sales Management, 
1951 Survey of 
Buying Power 
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The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
that cover this rich, grow- 
ing market in the South’s 
No. 1 state. 

The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
in the South offering a 
Monthly Grocery Inven- 
tory—an ideal test mar- 
ket. 

The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
completely blanketing an 
important 9-county seg- 
ment of North Carolina. 


YOU CAN’T COVER NORTH 
CAROLINA WITHOUT THE 
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WINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING SUNDAY 
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EVENING 
National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


New Food Gift Catalog 


79 different food gifts in one catalog. Now it’s 
easy to pick out the distinctive food gift to fit 
your budget—widest selection available any- 
where Choice delicacies that will please every- 
one. Smoked turkeys—pheasants—tangy cheese 
—live Maine Lobsters—delicious preserves— 
fresh fruit, etc. No need to shop EE 
around — one reliable source 

makes your gift shopping easy FOOD GIFT 
Write to Uncle Bill at: CATALOG 
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MEADOWLANE FARM 
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How to Avoid Legal Traps 


When You Offer "PM's" 


Several 


years ago, Philco ran a 
“Sell N Win” contest among. its 


dealer salesmen, offering cash awards 
to the best producers. FTC came 
down hard on the company. Its cus- 
tomers, the complaint charged, were 
led to suppose that this enthusiasm 
for Philco expressed the judgment of 
impartial experts rather than the 
persuasiveness of hired salesmen. As 
Philco surrendered, FTC’s announce- 
ment of the victory hinted of a gen- 
eral campaign against Push Money. 
That was in 1947, 

For a while, people talked about 
push money in hushed voices. In lines 
where its payment had always been 
taken for granted, where the manu- 
facturer’s salesman asked bluntly and 
as a matter-of-course how much the 
Hoor-man was getting from the com- 
petition, business was done in whisp- 
ers but still was done. Voices gradu- 
ally returned to their habitual pitch 
as the FTC campaign failed to come 
off. 

A little while ago, the impression 
got around that push money once 
more was being condemned. Appar- 
ently, it was based on nothing more 
than the occurrence of the term, 
“push money,” in a couple of com- 
plaints. The inference was wrong. 
FTC is doing nothing of the kind. 

The first of the recent complaints 
was against Kleenex. In addition to 
its direct PM’s, the manufacturer 
gave store proprietors a special sum 
from which to meet the push money 
of competitors. Because they could 
pocket the cash when there was no 
competing push money to be matched, 
they found ways of seeing that there 
was none. Then FTC complained, 
in effect, that competition in this 
medium was not being preserved. 

The second complaint was against 
Wildroot, which sells shampoos and 
hair tonics. It had offered push money 
to some, but not all, outlets. Those 


a 


not getting it discriminated 
against. 

“So,” observed an FTC lawyer, 
“vou can see that, if anything, we're 
trying to encourage push money. If 
we considered it deceptive, would we 
complain that one company was hog- 
ging the market and that another 
wasn’t giving it to enough stores?” 


were 


Some time ago, the Commission 
was preparing complaints against 


several cosmetic companies. The first 
drafts outlawed push money on 
grounds like those in the Philco case. 
These charges were dropped in the 
later drafts. Simultaneously, the Com- 
mission tried to negotiate a cosmetic 
manufacturers code, which at long 
last is ready for promulgation. It 
contains the familiar proscription of 
push money, which may not be of- 
fered if: 

1. It is deceptive. 

2. It substantially lessens competi- 
tion (presumably, as in the Kleenex 
case). 

3. It isn’t offered on like terms to 
all outlets. 

The same strictures appear in an 
old radio code and a pending code for 
television, in codes for various but- 
tons and a proposed code for imita- 
tion pearls. Their repeated appear- 
ance warns that they can’t be ignored, 
which is far different from an ordei 
to drop the practice altogether. The 
points may be taken for interpreta 
tion, one by one: 


1. Deception: A salesman who is 
collecting push money, says a_ high 
official, exonerates himself of being 
deceitful if, as he brings forward the 
product, he says to the customer, “I 
have a special interest in this brand.” 
He may stress “this” rather than ‘‘in- 
terest.” He may utter the sentence in 
a tone suggesting any kind of inter- 
est whatever, rather than the actual 
one—the interest, for example, of a 
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If you’re looking for an easy market to hit, you can’t beat 
Iowa! Here, the whole state comes in one handy selling 
package: the Des Moines Sunday Register. 


It’s the reading event of the day for 2 out of 3 of all lowa 
families, town and country. That’s the biggest and best part 
of this huge 34-billion dollar a year market of 24% million 
people ... where farm income is the world’s highest, and 
urban buying surpasses big cities like Philadelphia, Boston, 


San Francisco! 
. P PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN 
County coverage of the Des Moines Sunday Register totals MARKET RANKING AMONG 


up like this: in 79 out of lowa’s 99 counties it’s from 50% to AMERICA’S TOP 20 CITIES 
100%; in 12 more it is 40% to 49%. And in the few others 


ma saa A ABC CIRCULATION Sept. 30, 1951: 
71%! ’ 
it’s at least 21%! Milline rate is $1.77. Daily, 371,459—Sunday, 536,752 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER anv [TRIBUNE 


Gardner Cowles, President 
Represented by: 
Scolaro, Meeker & Scott—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
Doyle & Hawley—Los Angeles and San Francisco 


DECEMBER 1, 1951 


—— \ 
Che Detroit Free Press 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., National Representatives 


Mere Results te You! 


happy, satisfied user. He needn’ 
volunteer, more accurately, that his 
interest consists of an extra 10%. 
or whatever his cut is, on the sale. 
Only when an unusual customer asks 
about it may he have to tell—assum- 
ing that he can’t change the subject: 
otherwise not. 

The FTC lawyer who so argues 
points out, first of all, that the Com. 
mission has dropped the allegation of 
deception in various cases. There has 
been no complaint since 1947, though 
there have been opportunities. He 
adds that a salesman who gets more 
PM on one product than another js 
in the same position as his boss, whose 
markups also vary. Nobody ever de- 
manded, as a matter of present law, 
that sellers post their markups—new 
stocks and bonds excepted. 

The company with push money 
should offer it through, or at least 
with the consent of, the proprietor. 
To go behind his back is to deceive 
him. In practice, perhaps, it would be 
an uncommonly obtuse proprietor 
who failed to discover such payments 
for himself, since he could see, or 
judge from the sales records, what 
was being promoted. If the push 
money differentials among his prod- 
ucts didn’t jibe with the differentials 
of his own markups, he’d find quicker 
remedies of his own than a complaint 
to the FTC. It’s supposed—though 
in the nature of things there can’t be 
real evidence—that push money most- 
ly is paid with knowledge by the boss. 


2. Lessening competition: What is 
forbidden, evidently, is to offer so 
much push money or to give it in 
such a manner as to completely close 
out competition. You can’t, for ex- 
ample, pay the salesman to refuse 
altogether to show competing wares 
any more than you can directly con- 
tract with a proprietor not to handle 
them—a point on which there have 
been recent cases. Nor, as in Kleenex, 
can you completely prevent his get- 
ting competing PM. But you can 
pay enough to insure that it’s with 
your product that he tries hardest. 

Although paragraphs about “les- 
sening competition” appear in the 
codes under the rubric, “‘push money.’ 
the FTC lawyers do not feel certain 
as to where they apply; there are 
some who even suspect that, the 
Kleenex case aside, they’re pointles:. 

Also, it’s to be seen that this rule, 
like many rules about what injures 
competition, is vague in the sense that 
you can't tell often enough whether 
a given practice is or isn’t condemne 
You can’t use one automatic systet 
for matching competing push mone 

(continued on page 53) 
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“The best things in life are free.” 
Tf, in the same swift breath, you are talking 
about Prestige and Practical Builder, you are 
correct in your canny comparison. For the top-tier 
reputation that has made Practical builder the Blue Book of the 
light construction industry actually costs you pothing. Yet its prestige-power 
is beyond price. You get full value for your advertising dollar, but you get 
something more: the assurance that everybody in the book is Upper Register. 


That’s right, sir...when yowre in PB yow’re in! 


| PRAcTicaL | 
} {BUILDER 


“esds Editarigty* 
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Affiliated with 6 Building Industry Magazines comprising the largest, most distinguished 
publications in the building industry: Building Supply News, Building Material Merchant, 


Ceramic Industry, Ceramic Data Book, Bridk and Clay Record, Modern Brick Builder. 


Send for our 64-page book... THERE’S po IN REMODELING... 
} 


free to any manufacturer who asks for it on his letterhead. 


© inoustr AL PUBLICATIONS, INC., CHICAGO 3 


... Of the light 
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“Ten years ago 


America’s Business 
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WS 


publications...” 


~ JOHN W. SNYDER 


Secretary of the Treasury 


NW 


Ten years ago America’s business publications, as a voluntary public service, 
presented for the first time advertisements outlining the Payroll Savings 
Plan for the regular purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds, and urged its accept- 
ance. During the decade which has passed, American business has consist- 
ently supported the Payroll Savings Plan and made it a success. Continuation 
of this cooperation with the Treasury is most essential in the present emer- 
gency. Expanded sales of Defense Bonds will assist importantly in checking 
inflation, in preserving economic stability, and in furthering the over-all. 
defense effort.”’ 


In ten brief years: 


@ From 700,000 in 1941 employee participation went e@ In the January-September, 1951, period, 33,418,000 
to 27,000,000 at the peak of the war. $25 E Bonds were purchased—a gain of 17% over 


the same period of 1950. 8,966,000 $50 E Bonds 
were sold in the first nine months of 1951. $25 and 


$50 denominations are the bonds bought by Payroli 
@ Since January 1, 1951, the number of men and Savers. 


women on Payroll Savings has grown from 5,000,000 
to 6,200,000. 


@ Companies with Payroll Savings Plans jumped from 
10,000 in 1941 to more than 175,000 during the war. 


Congratulations to the executives of industry and 
the publishers of business papers for their continu- 


@ On September 30, 1951, individuals held Series E ing effort in promoting systematic savings through 
Bonds totaling $34.6 Billion—more than $4.6 Bil- the Payroll Savings Plan—the plan that protects 


lion greater than on V-J Day. America and Americans. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of Sales Management for the period ending December |, 1951 


APPLYING THE CAPEHART RULES 


Under the old CPR 22, manufacturers applying for 
price increases could consider only their higher costs of 
factory, labor and materials; higher overhead and ad- 
ministrative costs were not allowable. Under the Cape- 
hart amendment, OPS is forced to recognize changes in 
overhead in setting or adjusting ceiling prices. 


3ut the Capehart amendment doesn’t necessarily spell 
higher prices; manufacturers are free to select either the 
supplementary regulation or the old CPR 22—whichever 
he finds most advantageous; but whichever a manufac- 
turer does elect to use must be applied to all his products. 


The Research Institute of America, in a recent bulle- 
tin, suggests a rough guide as to which rule to follow: 


“Tf your first half ’51 sales aren’t much ahead of 
the same period last year, higher overhead will 
probably entitle you to raise prices. On the other 
hand, if your volume has risen substantially, each 
unit almost certainly carries less overhead, and 
Capehart rules will result in a reduction of your 
selling prices.” 


HOW TO SAVE ON TAXES 


In an excellent analysis in the November 16 issue, 
U. 8. News & World Report gives some practical hints 
to both corporations and individuals on how to save on 
taxes. 


Remember: Taxes will be higher in 1952 whether or 
not there is a new tax law, since the present and recently- 
passed law was effective November 1, and only one-sixth 
of the rate increase shows up on income earned this year. 
In general, this is what U. 8S. News & World Report 
advises: 


Get all the income possible this year and postpone 
deductions where practicable to next year. 


Subject to the limitation that postponing deductions 
and taking profits now might push you into a higher 
tax bracket this year, the editors suggest such things as 
these: The taxpayer might find it possible to get advance 
payments on 1952 salary, interests, rents, commissions or 
tees; collection efforts on outstanding accounts might be 
stepped up this month; salesmen might be able to close 
pending deals before the year’s end; contracts might be 
speeded up and advance payments accepted; long-term 
‘apital gains should be taken now, long-term capital 
losses delayed ; dividends might be stepped up this month; 
interest payments, contributions, some contemplated medi- 
‘al expenditures will be more useful on the 1952 tax bill 
than the one for 1951. 


If you’re looking for a good reason for stepping up 
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sales activities in this month of December, you have a 
good talking point in the tax savings the men can make 
by getting the business now instead of in January. 


WHERE IS FAIR TRADE NOW? 


Recently the American Fair Trade Council held its 
12th annual meeting in New York. A few days later 
one of our subscribers telephoned in to say, “Before going 
to the meeting I still had some hope that something could 
be done to undo the effects of the Supreme Court de- 
cision on the Schwegmann decision. 


“But after listening to the talks and discussion, I came 
away with the feeling that fair trade is dead.” 


Reasons for the pessimism: (1) Congress is swamped 
with protests about high prices, will hesitate to do any- 
thing which might be construed by constituents as main- 
taining a high price; (2) the Department of Justice and 
the Federal Trade Commission are strongly against any 
new legislation favoring fair trade; (3) state laws are 
conflicting, often ambiguous; (4) having wholesalers act 
as agents for producers in maintaining prices intrastate 
presents practical business difficulties; (5) accumulating 
information on price cutters and any establishment of 


TELEVISION SETS 


THOUSANDS 5,000 - 5,250 
OF UNITS 
PRODUCED 


IN THE U. S. 


949 1950 1951 est. 


SOURCE: RADIO-TELEVISION MANUFACTURERS ASSOC. 
GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, M. V.om 


The construction freeze on TV stations is scheduled for re- 
lease by spring—which means that there will be few new 
stations before 1953. 
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‘ 


black lists suspending non-complying dealers “would un- 
doubtedly be construed as illegal,’”’ according to Herbert 
A. Bergson, former U. S. Assistant Attorney General. 


Despite the general feeling that nothing constructive 
(and completely legal) was possible at the moment, many 
individual manufacturers said they were going full steam 
ahead on their plans to keep merchandise away from 
dealers who refuse to follow the manufacturer’s sug- 
gested prices. 


HOW TO CUT OUT WASTE IN BUYING 
BUSINESS PAPER SPACE 


Eighteen manufacturers joined to get answers to two 
sets of questions: 


1. Are business magazines adequately covering the 
greatly expanding industrial markets ? 


2. How can industrial advertising budgets be invested 
with maximum effectiveness? Does the answer lie in: 


.+.some other advertising medium? 


or 


. .. fewer insertions in large lists 
of business publications? 


... concentration in the leading business 
publications in each field? 


The kinds of manufacturers are illustrated by the first 
half-dozen on the alphabetical list: Aluminum Company 
of America, The Black & Decker Manufacturing Co., 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co., Crane Co., Dodge 
Manufacturing Corp., General Electric Co., Apparatus 
Division. Each company sent the questionnaire to its pros- 
pects and customers—a total mailing of 198,837—and 
the 42,878 responses were turned over to the research 
department of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. for 
tabulation and analysis. 


Some of the general findings: Concentration is better 
than scatteration; there are one or more business maga- 
zines In every industry and serving every function which 


Each of the IS sponsors 


found that they could secure the greatest. and most ccomomacal, coverage of 


the leachog Susiness Magazines cclited for the 


their markets by « selection of (a 
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provide adequate coverage; the average respondent reads 
5.2 magazines; business magazines received 139,541 of 
the 224,625 mentions in answer to the question, “What 
magazines of all types do you read regularly.” 


The returns show the importance of examining the 
coverage a publication provides in the fie/d it serves. One 
publication is read by less than 3% of respondents, and 
so rated low on the list, but those mentions, when ex- 
amined in the light of the specific field the magazine 
serves, reveal a 53% coverage of that field! So—in mak- 
ing any investigation of publications, remember that total 
mentions (and cost per mention) are efficient yardsticks 
only when a comparison is made between publications 
serving the same field or function. 


And try, when possible, to find a way to measure the 
intensity of readership. The 18 cooperating companies 
did it by asking respondents to “circle the one magazine 
you find most useful in your job.” In some fields there 
was little relation between the magazine with most total 
mentions and the ‘“‘most useful” votes. Largest circula- 
tion does not always carry with it greatest intensity of 
readership. 


What happens when more magazines are added to a 
good base list is shown by the illustration. The duplica- 
tion factor becomes an increasingly important vardstick 
as more publications are considered, and evaluated, in 
the light of what they offer in reader contacts, and in 
cost of covering specific markets. In general, the returns 
indicate that the advertiser is likely to better his position 
by doing a better and bigger job with his base list than to 
add more magazines to his list. At any rate, he should do 
it first. 


The results of the study are now in a 60-page booklet, 
“New Yardsticks of Media Value,” available without 
charge from any McGraw-Hill office. 


MOSES’ NEW BOOK ON SELLING 


Many of our readers will recall with pleasure the 
dozen articles written for SM in 1949-50 by Lionel 
Moses under the running heading, “Adventures in Mer- 
chandising.”’ Those chapters, amplified and improved, and 
with an equal amount of material added as new chapters, 
have been published in book form (224 pages) by Pils- 
bury Publishers, Inc., 170 E. 79th Street, New York 
21, N. Y. The title is the same as the SM chapters— 
“Adventures in Merchandising.” 


The book will be particularly valuable for the sales- 
man who sells a quick-turnover advertised product. The 
author has specialized for a long and successful lifetime 
in demonstrating turnover possibilities to the retailer, 
and the book is full of practical ideas on how to get the 
kind of in-the-store push and friendly intelligent handling 
which results in more frequent and larger repeat orders. 


It’s short on theory, long on the “how” angle. Many 
sales executives are buying in quantity lots for holiday 


distribution to all their salesmen and divisional managers. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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THIS IS THE "MATCH" THAT STARTED THE FIRE: It's a half- basis for related window and pen counter displays. And it opens 
page newspaper advertisement. It features just one product (Parker the way for salespeople to trade up to the Parker ''51."" Sales were 
"21"). It makes an unusual offer. It asks for the order. It's the lost when stores deleted the "10 day free trial" offer in their ads. 


Wh 8 > A little over a year ago a large 
y uy Ow e stationery house in the Pacific North- 
west ran an advertisement on Parker 
pens. It was no ordinary advertise- 
° ment, as it turned out. In six days’ 
ey rker Finds Answer time it sold $2,582.84 worth of mer- 
chandise. 

What made this advertisement so 
e different that it persuaded more peo- 
In Free Trial Offer ple to buy more of a certain brand 
of pen in one week than they ordin- 
arily buy in over four weeks? The 

answer is surprisingly simple. 
“It gave those people a particular 


° . . ° reason to go into that store and buy 
Seeking an idea that would lift dealer volume in the off- 2 Darker pen right now,” says Carl 


7 > . . ai . 
season, Parker Pen Co. tested a trial offer as "a free- — Briest, sales manager of The Parker 
Pen Company’s Western Division. 


wheeling experiment." Dealers had such thumping success It sounds simple, but a formula to 
. : ne achieve that aim is what every adver- 

that it has spread like a prairie fire throughout the West. tiser seeks. A Parker promotion 
stimulated by the returns from this 

test—for test it was—worked out 

and applied to a wide variety of retail 

stores appears to have achieved some- 


Based on an interview with thing very close to a proven formula 


for “employing advertising to sky- 
CARL PRIEST ©°¢ Sales Manager 


Western Division, The Parker Pen Co. *In San Francisco, Calif. 
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rocket sales volume in a slow sea- 
son—or, one that normally would be 
slow for the item advertised. 

Parker’s Western Division serves 
several thousand fountain pen dealers 
franchised to handle its products. 
These dealers range in size from 
small drug stores in small towns 
through various sizes of jewelry and 
Stationery stores, drug chains and 
jewelry chains, on up to the largest 
department stores in leading metro- 
politan centers. It goes without say- 
ing that these dealers do a good job 
for Parker, encouraged and aided by 
the company’s known energetic sales 
drive. 

But Carl Priest is a sales manager 
who is never content with good if 
he thinks good can be made better 
and his staff is infected with the same 
cheerful discontent. A remark made 
by Priest’s assistant, William Yockey, 
is typical of the spirit of Parker’s 
San Francisco office: 

“If we could get 3% more of our 
jewelers’ total volume, we'd have to 
build two new factories.” 

Priest, Yockey, and a third top 
man at Western Division headquar- 
ters, Arthur W. Foster, who put 
their heads together on the promo- 
tion to be analyzed here, evidently 
see no reason why those two new 
factories can’t be built . . . if they’re 
allowed to introduce a new tech- 
nique or two into their sales push. 
Parker’s selling nationally has fol- 
lowed conventional lines. The pres- 
tige of its name, the proven quality 
of its products, put forward by hotly 
competitive, yet conservative selling 
methods, have characterized the 
company’s campaigns. ‘Sometimes, 
though,” Priest says, “a free-wheel- 
ing experimental promotion is given 
every chance to work into our sales 
program.” 


Decentralization 


Basic sales policy is, of course, de- 
termined in the main office in Janes- 
ville, Wis.; but, working within that 
policy, division offices adapt them- 
selves to their local climate, sales- 
wise. Speaking for his territory— 
running west from Denver and as 
far south as Texas, taking in bits 
of Kansas—Priest confides: “We try 
to live close to the West. We even 
go slightly Hollywood at times.” He 
says this with no apparent regret. 

Parker principals in the Western 
Division office were set to thinking 
not too long ago by an argument 
more or less against existing fountain 
pen’ advertising at the retail level. 
It was made by the buyer of a large 
department store in San Francisco, 
who said: 
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“We run ads on fountain pens 
from time to time but the results of 
these ads never amount to very much 
because the ads don’t give the public 
any particular reason to come into 
our store and buy a pen ftoday.... 
So these ads amount to little more 
than institutional advertising. What 
is needed is some kind of high oc- 
tane promotion that will cause the 
public to act at once upon the ad.” 

‘We have no doubt,” Priest says, 
“that many dealers feel just as this 
buyer did when he expressed his 
opinion on fountain pen promotions. 
It’s a fairly general picture.” The 
advertisement mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this article was designed 
in an attempt to find out if the pic- 
ture could be changed. 

It offered something that must 
have stopped a lot of people short 
with astonishment: 10 days free trial 
on a Parker “21” pen and a $l 
down, $l-a-week payment plan .. . 
on a $5 pen, at that! Who had ever 
heard of a 10-day free trial offer 
on a pen? 

The offer was made on Sunday, 
April 30, 1950, in a half-page adver- 
tisement in The Oregonian, run by 
The J. K. Gill Co. of Portland. 
This large stationery retailer, oper- 
ating only one store, can boast that 
it “has one of the largest and most 
complete fountain pen departments 
in the Northwest.” It handles, of 
course, all of the leading makes. 


Choose Slow Season 


The advertisement was worked 
out by William Yockey of the Sai 
Francisco office, William Roberts, 
manager of The J. K. Gill Com- 
pany’s pen department, and Joe Og- 
den, Parker’s account manager in 
Portland. Deliberately, it was run 
in a slow pen season, a time when 
few persons normally would have a 
reason to buy a pen for themselves 
or for a gift. 

What happened’ exceeded the 
hopes of the optimistic testers. In six 
days after the advertisement was 
read the store sold: 


Pe CE iit eden wa aoe $960.00 
gy gt eres 245.00 
ie i eres 877.50 
ae gi ee 434.50 


451” gold cap pens .... 

... a total of 311 Parker sales 
totaling $2,582.84! 

It is worth noticing that slightly 
over $1,200 of that total is for the 
“21” $5 pen advertised. Trading up, 
the J. K. Gill salespeople were able 
to make even larger sales to the pros- 
pects brought in by the advertising, 
by switching them to the _higher- 


price “51” merchandise. The latter, 
priced at $13.50, also were sold on 
the free 10-day trial basis put for- 
ward for the $5 pens. Of the 311 
pens sold, only 5 were returned. 

Up to that time, the “21” pen 
never had had much support from 
the company’s advertising. But, on 
the strength of the impressive results 
from the Portland store, a few more 
“21” promotions on the Gill pattern 
were run—‘“‘with no particular en- 
thusiasm and no particular success,” 
Priest admits. A supporting program 
to the advertising had not yet been 
worked out. The idea became a 
“sleeper.” 

A year later—April, 1951 — 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., stationers in 
San Francisco, were casting about 
for a way to promote fountain pen 
sales to offset an early Easter. Priest 
and Foster, with nothing new to sug- 
gest, pulled the Gill promotion out 
of the files and proposed it to the 
San Francisco store. Schwabacher- 
Frey rejected the $1 down, $l-a- 
week idea . . . but the Gill figures 
could not help but impress them. 


Impressive Sales 


On Sunday, April 22, in the San 
Francisco Examiner, a half-page ad- 
vertisement was run, offering Schwa- 
bacher-Frey’s 10-days’ free trial of 
the Parker “21” fountain pen. Ex- 
cept for the deletion of the $1 down 
plan, the copy was exactly the same 
as the Gill advertisement. 

In six subsequent selling days they 
sold $2,202 worth of Parker pens, 
sets and related merchandise. ‘This 
broke down into 281 of the “21” 
pens, 25 “21” pencils; “51” mer- 
chandise worth $578.25, and Parker 
desk sets worth $125. Of the volume 
sold, they had a total mail order re- 
turn of 79, representing 66 mail 
order coupons from the advertise- 
ment and 13 post card orders. 

Understandably impressed, Schwa- 
bacher-Frey ran a repeat advertise- 
ment in quarter-page space on a 
Monday, eight days later, heading it: 
“By Popular Demand . . . Schwa- 
bacher-Frey again offers . The 
entire promotion by this retailer, rep- 
resenting nine selling days, brought 
sales of Parker merchandise up to a 
dollar volume of $3,049.25. 

This was so far ahead of what 
they could normally expect to do on 
a single brand that this stationery 
supplies chain next used the idea for 
its Los Angeles store. There they 
tied up the advertisement (identical 
with that run the first time in San 
Francisco) with a good window dis- 
play, inside display and a sales per- 
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| coaching program. With this 
t-to-pen-counter store support, 
-s were even more startling. 
ker had little doubt now that 
| a promotion that could be 
-J as a package to other western 
rs. one that incorporated not 
the incentive of increased pen 
hut of more active traffic for 
‘tire store. This latter means a 
. stationers, jewelers and other 
‘s the public generally has little 
1 to visit very often. 
Beginning to think in terms of a 
seneral application of the plan, 
Parker's Western Division resolved 


on a much wider test. They wanted 
to find out how the thing would pull 
in smaller towns and smaller stores, 
how it would work in big city de- 
partment stores. And, they hoped 


t 
for a broad enough test to be made 


to convincingly answer their field 
men who might justly argue: “Sure, 
it works with dealers like Gill’s and 
Schwabacher-Frey’s, but how do we 
know it will do anything for Joe 
Doakes in Billings, Mont. ?” 


Specific Results 


The first smaller city test was in 
Sacramento, Calif. The H. S. Crock- 
er Co., also a stationer, cooperated by 
running the 10-day free trial adver- 
tisement in half-page space in The 
Sacramento Bee on Saturday, May 
12. They also put in an arresting 
window display and a good counter 
setup. With a much smaller trading 
area than Portland, San Francisco 
or Los Angeles, H. S. Crocker in 
Sacramento came up with these re- 
sults: 113 “21” pens were sold 
($565); 8 “21” sets ($70) ; 10 “21” 
mail orders ($50), and Parker “51” 
merchandise worth $65 . a total 
of $750 worth of Parker sales. 

Then a medium-size jewelry store 
was tried. Five days after the Crock- 
er promotion, Kay Jewelers, also in 
Sacramento, took half-page space in 
The Sacramento Bee (Thursday, 
May 17). The advertising copy was 
iferent, heading off with “Are You 
Vriting with a LEMON ?” (featuring 

ut of wry-faced youth trying to 
do just that). The main copy ad- 
ed: “Enjoy This New Parker ‘21’ 

m Kay Jewelers not one 
iny down 50c a week...” 

ad included the 10 days’ free 
‘al offer. Kay’s surprised itself by 
seiling a Parker merchandise volume 
that week of $569 ... including a 
stantial proportion of traded-up 


eS 


a 


The very next day, in the same 
ty, in the same newspaper, Daniel’s 
welry store ran a slightly smaller 
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Carl Priest, if a store ran a quarter or an eighth-page ad and did not put in a 
window and/or counter display, the promotion was more than likely to flatten out." 


WHY REPEAT AD THEME AT POINT-OF-PURCHASE? It can mean the difference 


eee 


between sales of $2,157.72 and only $524.75 in a two week period. City of Paris 
(San Francisco) followed Parker promotion plan; a competing department store did not. 


advertisement featuring the 10 days’ 
free offer on Parker merchandise. 
The Daniel’s promotion did not spot- 
light any one pen. It featured the 
entire line of Parker pens and 
lighters. 

“This departure from the Gill and 
Schwabacher formula,” Priest re- 
marks, “was perhaps unwise.” Or, 
was the Sacramento territory ex- 
hausted for the time being? Daniel’s 
did a total of only $150 on their 
Parker promotion. 

Another Sacramento Bee adver- 
tisement, run just eight days later 
by Silver’s Jewelry, apparently 
answered the question. Differing 
from the tested format, this adver- 


tisement, also approximately half- 
page in size, did stress the 10-day 
free trial and spotlighted the “21” 
pen. This store’s total Parker pur- 
chases during 1950 amounted to 
$505. On this single promotion they 
sold $439 worth of Parker merchan- 
dise. The figure represented more 
traded-up sales than it did in the 
low-price bracket. 

By now, small and medium-size 
stores all over the West handling 
Parker merchandise were trying out 
the 10-day free trial offer, following 
the tested formula described, or some 
slight variation of it. Surprised pro- 
prietors, looking at their sales, were, 

(continued on page 117) 
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They're in the News 


BLOCKBUSTER TO FREEDOM ... By now everyone knows the story of the 
Casey Jones of Czechoslovakia: Jaroslav Konvalinka (right), a railroad engi- 
neer, crashed his train through the Iron Curtain with the aid of his dispatcher, 
Karel Truska (left), brought 32 people to freedom and hope. And now comes 


the happy ending: The smiling gent on the 
extreme left is Larry Cowen, president of 
Lionel Electric Train Corporation. He loved the 
courage and ingenuity of the two Czechs, got 
himself appointed their official sponsor and 
brought them and their families to the U. S. 
Waiting for the two were jobs with Lionel. 
Cowen, who’s been Lionel’s president since *45, 
doesn’t. know just what the jobs will be; first 
come aptitude tests. But they'll be good jobs 
and he told the men that “when we read of 
vour exploit we felt that the great spirit of 
liberty and courage you showed certainly en- 
titled you to live in America.” But before the 
aptitude tests came a personally-guided tour of 
New York by Lionel’s Larry Cowen. //is reward 
is the happy, smiling faces of Jaroslav and Karel 
and their families. 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


SAUCE FOR THE SALES ... When Hans Erlanger went 
to work for Hunt Foods, Inc., it was still on Wilshire Boule- 
vard, L. A., and the annual volume of its red label products 
was a modest 3.7-million containers. Today it’s 500-million. 
No wonder Erlanger has been made v-p in charge of sales! 
For he’s the boy who, as general sales manager, is given the 
lion’s share of credit for the jump. Born in Nuremberg, Ger- 
many, Erlanger was graduated from a Bavarian university 
with an economics degree, came to the U. S., took a course at 
the University of California. In ’27 he went back to Germany, 
worked with his father for six years managing a wholesale food 
and beverage business. But in America he’d been bitten with 
the virus of selling. So in ’33 he came back to this countr 

underwent a long campaign of selling from coast to coast. He 
learned what cooked in the food business and two years later 
he took a top sales job with a firm of wholesale grocers. Eleven 
years later, after sizing up Hunt’s possibilities, he joined the 
company. Like so many people of German background, he’s an 
accomplished musician. Athletic, too. He was once ping-pong 
champion of Bavaria! 
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THE HOBBY IS DORMANT... 
stripling (He’s a bare 36.) 
Ward had the time he’d like 
back to his photography. As 


rs are he’s learning the ropes 
1anging on them—of his new 
mportant job. He’s the tew 
al manager of WCBS, New 
key station of the CBS Radio 
Network. He came to them from 
WCCO, Minneapolis-St. Paul, where 
been assistant general manager. 
Even he admits that’s a big jump. 
But CBS executives just smile know- 
ngly. They'd been watching this 
quiet, pleasant, easy-to-talk-to man 
for several years, decided he would 
fit the new job like a suede glove. , 
Carl broke into radio about the time GUY GILLETTE 
he reached his majority: He had a five-minute-five-day-a-week program for KWTO, 
doubled in brass as announcer for KGBX, which operated from the same offices. 
“There were frequent station mis-identifications,” he says with a grin. After that he 


did a stint of continuity writing, then set up one of the country’s first radio sales pro- 
motion departments. He worked along in various phases of radio until war came. He 
was a naval aviator, went to WCCO three days after he was discharged. His radio 
background has been diverse. Off hours he’s walking the swing shift bottle-brigade. 
His new son arrived almost before the family had unpacked ! 


THE CUP THAT CHEERS... will cheer a lot more Americans because of 
a smart advertising man named Anthony Hyde. He’s just been appointed 
president of the Tea Bureau, Inc., with offices in New York City, one of 14 
Tea Bureaus throughout the world. Tea Bureau, here in the States, has but 
one aim: To convince Americans that tea will 
do everything that coffee does and more. To get 
the idea across, TB has set up what it calls “a 


unique marketing venture.” It will be under 
Mr. H’s astute direction and through the ven- 
ture, tea interests in this country will join hands 


with businessmen in the tea producing areas of 
the world to increase tea consumption in the 
U.S. For more than three years Tony Hyde has 


acted as managing director of the Bureau. 
Under his leadership the Bureau has been able 
to increase its funds three-fold. . . . Hyde was 
graduated from Yale, became a reporter for the 
Washington Times. Later he was public rela- 
tions director of Washington Gaslight Co. and 
Philadelphia Gaslight. Still later he handled all 
printed advertising for Lucky Strike cigarettes. 
After World War II he worked for the White 


House as deputy director of War Mobilization 


and Reconversion. Furthermore, he likes tea— 
with or without lemon. 
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RECT EPR TRO CAP ACT ABE 
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on a wide variety of TV tubes. The same chart is used by 
engineers, set manufacturers, design and purchasing men. 
Developed by Corbin Advertising Agency, it was originally 
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PARTS APPLICATION: What TV tube for what purpose? 
Service men get the answer—quickly—from Sheldon Electric 
Company’s orderly cross-bar chart detailing the specifications 
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LEGENIC” PICTURE TUBE CHARACT ERISTICS 


issued in March, 1950. Since then it has been republished three 
times, to include new types of television picture tubes as they 
became available. A fifth revision is now being prepared. Origi- 
nal run totaled 15,000, but current ones are in the neighborhood 
of 40,000. Sheldon has a request list of 30,000 service men who 
receive each new chart issued. (Only upper half of chart shown). 
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Say It Fast--Make It Easy... 
Say It with a Chart 


Duran methods assure fine upholstering 


Furniture monufecturers and the Masiend Ouraleather Company have developed upholstenng techniques which have proven 
eHective in chimmating those feults which were origmnally considered to be inherent with the materiel. - Jock Wolloce 


USE THESE RECOMMENDED METHODS FOR 


UPHOLSTERING OF LASTING QUALITY 


YZ 
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Duran ismace ONLY ay rt Mascawo Dueactarner Company 


AMBER & WILLARD STREETS PHHADELPHIA 24 Pa, 
* 


Many a tough problem in communications can be simplified and 
soived with one of the most versatile of all graphic tools: the chart. 


Charts bring order out of fact-chaos. They are jacks of all trades. 


“HOW-TO” FOR RE-MANUFACTURE: 
Every manufacturer who sells materials or 
parts for re-manufacture has the problem of 
inducing his customers to use the product in 
the way that will give satisfactory performance. 
The Masland Duraleather Co., Philadelphia 
developed this wall chart as an _ instructior 
guide for upholstering with all-plastic materials. 
From the original printing, about 10,000 copies 
went to upholsterers, about 1,000 to furniture 
manufacturers. Since then an additional 17,006 
have been sent out either as replacements, or 
as extras for upholstering plants. Company 
believes chart is used by at least 75% of all the 
firms that received it. Same material has been 
adapted into a handbook on upholstering tech- 
niques designed primarily for the use of 
factory foremen. 
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PETROLEUM FLOW CHART 
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TRY PROCESS: The hard-working old 
flow chart can be adapted to scores of 
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educational, engineering, selling and pub- 
lic relations purposes. Here’s how Esso 


popularizes the story of oil from well to 
consumer. On the back: another chart 


soTtoms 


identifying some of the many products 
refined from petroleum, plus a_ short 


APPEORUAATE VHELD OF PRODUCTS 
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dictionary of oil refining terms. 
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S. 
, PARTS IDENTITY: Tinnerman Prod- 
it ucts, Inc., producer of “Speed Nut” 


A fasteners for automobiles, issues to auto 
repair shops a wall chart for easy identi- 
fication of the proper units for applica- 
tion in various makes of cars. Every 
\merican-made car carries from 175 to 
125 of these fasteners, many of which are 
ised in “crash locations,’ on fenders, 
head lamps, tail-lights, etc. Replacements 
are quicker and more satisfactory when 
the fasteners originally supplied by the 
j maker are the ones used for repair. 
Tinnerman supplies kits, for individual 
car brands, with nuts furnished according 
to frequency of use. Chart is distributed 
through jobbers. 


See LT 
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OI1L—from well to consumer 


Originally brought out as a dealer aid in 
1944, the chart was used at first by auto- 
mobile dealers and service men as a wall 
wpe dan piece. It proved so popular that it was 
me ans a adapted for use as an educational tool. 

ty For the past several years annual distri- 
bution has totaled around 10,000 copies. 
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Problem: A customer asks to 
see some watches. Will another sale be 
lost because the man behind the counter 
doesn't know what to say, how to say it? 


Search for Solution: If it is true that the retail salesperson 


is the “neck of the sales bottle,” the Elgin management asked, what can we do 
about it? They decided to put the problem up to the jewelers themselves. In 
«a one-day clinic with typical dealers, they came up with some good answers, 


When Thousands of Sales Are Dying 
At the Retail Counter... 


. . . what can we do about it? Elgin has an answer. Aided 


by a group of typical jewelers, the company developed a 
training course that has already been taken by 7,500 retail 
salespeople. Results are warming the hearts of the sponsors. 


As told to Lester B. Colby BY ANDREW L. ROWE 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales, Elgin National Watch Co. 


The Schindler Jewelry Store, 
Sioux City, la., in 1950 bought 285 
watches from Elgin National Watch 
Co. This year, after Rudy Schindler 
and his staff had taken the retail 
sales training course developed by 
Elgin, the store sold 239 Elgins in a 
four-week promotion. Such a record 
is, of course, outstanding, but many 
retail jewelers have written to us 
telling of remarkable sales gains they 
have made after using our course. 
One store manager says: 

“We have a salesgirl who seemed 
never able to sell a watch. Since 
taking the Elgin course I don’t think 
she has lost a possible sale.”’ 
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This course, as developed by Elgin, 
was not a sudden thing. It grew out 
of many years of experience, watchful 
observance of retail store practices, 
and thorough testing. 

Three hundred jewelry _ stores, 
large and small, in all sections of the 
country, provided a testing ground 
for this unique package before we 
offered it, without charge, to any 
Elgin jeweler who would agree to 
use it. To date approximately 7,500 
salespeople have completed the pro- 
gram and less than 5% of the par- 
ticipating jewelers have reported they 
did not like it. A surprisingly large 
15% of the stores asked to keep the 


phonograph records of typical sales 
situations, most of them for the pur- 
pose of indoctrinating future new 
employes. 

But how about results . . . con- 
crete results in terms of increased 
sales of Elgin watches? 

Within a few months we hope to 
have an answer to that question 
through analysis of sales in partici- 
pating stores, as measured against a 
control group of non-participants. It 
is important to note, however, that 
Elgin approached the task of retail 
sales training convinced that results 
would never be measurable in dol- 
lars and cents. The investment was 
based, instead, on a conviction that 
the good will of jewelers and thei 
sales personnel has a far greater long- 
range value than immediate sales re 
turns. 

If this is unorthodox thinking we 
plead guilty, because Elgin’s entire 
program is built on a philosophy ot 
serving the jeweler. 

If you accept this yardstick, the 
results of our sales training program 
are phenomenal and _ far-reaching. 
Little short of 1,000 jewelers have 
thanked us with heart-warming let- 
ters, highlighted by facts and figures 
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on results, and salted with comments 
like these: 

‘Have put it to use and have per- 
sonally made three sales using same 
outline talk as in course. It works!” 

“TI personally noted my salespeople 
using improved techniques and sales 
approaches.”’ 

“It is very fine that a company 
like Elgin is interested enough to 
help the retailer better fit his per- 
sonnel to make more sales. Not only 
does this work on Elgin watches, but 
other merchandise. It is difficult to 
write my feeling for interest of this 
kind.” 

Like hundreds of other manufac- 
turers we have used _ professional 
“shoppers” to get reports on how 
salespeople in stores handling our 
products do their work. One of these, 
atter working in a large and reput- 
able jewelry store in one of our major 

ties, told us this: 

Posing as a customer, he asked to 
; see some watches. The salesperson 
vas a serious young man in his early 
twenties, eager to oblige. Within five 
minutes he had committed at least a 

ozen cardinal sins of salesmanship, 
F including that of covering the counter 
vith a bewildering array of watches 

all styles, all prices, all makes. 

“There!” he exclaimed proudly. 
Take your choice!” 

Whereupon the shopper picked up 
‘om the pile two similar watches, 
re an Elgin and one manufactured 
} vy a competitor. ‘“What’s the differ- 
nce between these two?” he asked. 
The young salesman looked into 
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The Answer: Out of the dealer clinic came a five-unit study One unit (shown left, above), for example, tells 
course made up of instruction in sales attitudes, information on how to how to find out whether customer is concerned 
analyze the customer, basic information about watches, suggestions on how with price, prestige, quality—whatever. A chart 
to help a buyer choose to meet his needs, how to meet specific objections. (above) shows why some watches cost more, 


* 
The Mechanics: The Elgin retail sales training program calls for a 
series of one-hour meetings held once a week for five weeks. The materials are man- 
uals, each of which is supplemented by an instructor’s guide, and a series of recordings 
covering typical selling situations. There is also a portfolio for the retail counter. 


‘ 


The Pay-off: Dealers everywhere are pointing to exciting results from 
Elgin’s retail training course. Here’s Rudy Schindler, a Sioux City, Iowa, dealer with 
a sales staff that sold 239 Elgin watches during a 4-week promotion following study 
sessions. This same dealer sold only 285 Elgin watches in the entire year of 1950. 
Says Elgin’s V-P: “The field of retail sales training has barely been touched.” 
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space a few moments, then shot back: 

“Exactly $16! This is $71.50. 
That $87.50.” 

I hasten to add that our shoppers 
found few salesmen so completely 
devoid of product knowledge. But in 
fairness to this young man it should 
be granted that few could equal him 
in that most important of all selling 
qualities—enthusiasm. 

The Elgin retail sales training 
program, which in one year has suc- 
ceeded beyond our greatest hopes, 
grew from experiences like this: It 
started with a suspicion, based on 
observation, that jewelry sales per- 
sonnel everywhere were losing sales 
simply because they had never been 
taught how to sell. The suspicion 
became a conviction after extensive 
shopping surveys showed that fewer 
than half the salespeople we talked 
to possessed acceptable knowledge of 
the product they were selling. 

If our findings are correct, the 
level of retail sales training in Ameri- 
ca is about 30% under the acceptable 
norm. 

Elgin chose to weigh this fact, self- 
ishly but realistically, against the sub- 
stantial investment we make each 
year to help retail jewelers sell Elgin 
watches. If salespeople are failing at 
the point-of-purchase, what good is a 
national advertising program? The 
thought was summed up recently by 
a prominent sales executive when he 
said: 


~ The Last Three Feet 


“T get cold chills when I think of 
the millions of dollars American busi- 
ness spends on advertising, sales pro- 
motion and _ product’ exploitation 
which preconditions prospects and 
encourages them to come into the 
dealer’s store—only to have the retail 
salesman flunk the sale.” 

It’s the last three feet that count, 
the three feet across the counter that 
separate the customer from the sales- 
person, a critical distance that must 
be spanned if the sale is to be made. 
Yet to all practical purposes we 
found a brick wall on top of the 
counter, blocking the consummation 
of everything the manufacturer and 
the retailer have been striving to 
accomplish. 

It is not fair to place the blame of 
this situation on the salesperson’s 
shoulders. There is something tragic- 
ally humorous about the salesperson 
who, when asked why he thought 
one watch was better than another, 
shook his head and confessed, “I don’t 
know why it’s better; it’s just one 
of those things you fee/—it just is!” 
Or take another salesperson who cov- 
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ered the entire subject of style in one 
sentence. Waving his hand over a 
dozen or more watches on the coun- 
ter, he said: “You could close your 
eyes and pick out any of these and 
never go wrong!” 
In both these cases you could smile 
tolerantly and dismiss the incident 
with a mental reference about “stupid 
salespeople.” But they’re not stupid. 
On the contrary, our shoppers found 
them to be alert, intelligent sales- 
people, hired by discriminating re- 
tailers who never got around to train- 
ing them. Potentially, they were 
worth their weight in gold, but how 
was this potential to be realized? 
Perhaps, then, you should blame 
the retailers themselves. But anyone 
who looks fairly at the store man- 
ager’s problems today had _ better 
think twice before boasting he could 
do better. It is a fair estimate that 
the responsibilities of retail store 


The editor sticks his 
neck out on page 65. 


Let him have it! 


management have heen doubled dur- 
ing the past 15 years. In many cases 
the job of mere store administration 
has become so complex that the man- 
ager’s principal duty, that of buying 
inventory and selling it to the con- 
sumer, has become almost secondary. 

In other words, the shabby condi- 
tion of retail sales training is no- 
body’s particular fault. Yet the man- 
ufacturer and the retailer, who share 
the opportunity to profit through 
good salesmanship, had best do some- 
thing about it—and do it fast. We 
concluded it was the manufacturer’s 
duty to develop a training program, 
since he has the facilities, and we de- 
cided the retailer would find the time 
to carry out that program, provided 
it was a simple, easy-to-handle pack- 
age. 

Our theory turns out to be right, 
but it may be that the success of 
Elgin’s program is more a testimonial 
to the jeweler’s own suppressed de- 
sire to solve his training problem 
than to the excellence of our course. 

Our first step, after extensive 


shopping analyses had diagnosed the 
ailment, was to ask the jewelers 
themselves for guidance. What did 
they think of the situation? What 
did they think should be done? And 
how should it be done? We got some 
of the answers by inviting a repre- 
sentative group of jewelers from 
large and small stores to attend a 
one-day clinic, which might be de- 
scribed as a revelation. 

Under the guidance of Neal 
Schenet, Elgin’s director of sales 
training, the jewelers found them- 
selves “playing store” in dead earnest, 
acting out every conceivable type of 
sales situation. Sometimes they took 
the familiar role of salesman, some- 
times they played the hard-to-get con- 
sumer. They played store for a full 
day, and a recording machine took 
down every word they said. 

How do you hold a customer who 
starts walking out of the store with 
a comment that he ‘‘was just look- 
ing’ or that he will “‘probably come 
back when he has more time?” 


A Design for Training 


What’s the right approach to use 
on a highly dressed woman customer 
—or a man in overalls who, for all 
you know, may be carrying a stout 
roll of currency in his hip pocket? 
In short, how do you determine the 
customer’s needs and desires? 

For every problem there is at least 
one good answer, and when the clinic 
was over we had enough answers to 
build a training program based on 
hard facts. An incidental by-product 
of the clinic was that both the jew- 
elers and ourselves came away with 
a new appreciation of retail sales- 
manship. It isn’t enough to have a 
pleasant smile and a friendly way 
with people. Salesmanship is a science 
—and science is understood only 
through training. 

The resultant package, an unself- 
ish course which helps the salesperson 
to sell a competing watch almost as 
much as it helps him sell an Elgin, 
is a five-unit affair designed for use 
during a five-week instructional peri- 
od, each training session to run about 
one hour. It consists of five booklets, 
supplemented by an instructor’s guide 
book and a series of phonograph re- 
cordings covering typical over-the- 
counter selling problems, for which 
salespeople are asked to work out 
solutions. 

There is also an attractive port- 
folio for counter use. It permits the 
salesperson to answer intelligently 
and graphically almost any question 
the consumer may ask about the con- 
struction and functioning of a watch. 
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3 Improve customer and prospect relations as 
a 2 


business? 


Whether it carries information that “sells by helping 
people buy”... 

or information that helps folks get the most out of 
your product... 

or information that keeps their tongues hanging out 
for your product or service while it explains why you 
can’t sell °em now... 

your advertising can help you do the job that needs 
doing today by multiplying the right information to 
the right people speedily and economically . . . 
provided your advertising people know what to 
say, to whom, how, and how often. 


Oh, so there's a catch to it? 


Yes, there’s a catch to it! 
You shouldn’t expect your advertising people to fit 
their use of the printed word to your current sales ob- 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 
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H-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY’ 


g to help you do today! 


jectives just because they’re skilled creative men. 

You don’t “create” the sound foundation for a 
working tool like advertising. You build it by apply- 
ing the same sort of sales analysis that governs your 
whole customer relations policy. 

So, to do the kind of advertising that will help re- 
duce the cost of doing business, your advertising 
people need your help and encouragement to guide 
them in four important steps: 

1. Review and define all the specifying and buying in- 
fluences, including those who are hard for your sales- 
men to reach. (Do you know them all?) 

2. Find out the viewpoints, prejudices, and confusions 
that color your product (or your policies) in the minds 
of your customers and prospects. (Do you know—for 
sure—what they think and why they think it?) 


3. Then, and only then, determine what to say, to 
whom and how often, to improve those viewpoints and 
to reduce the prejudices and confusions that obstruct 
the low-cost achievement of your current aims. 

4. Select the best tools to use (booklets, magazines, 
direct mail, radio, or any other mechanical means of 
transmitting ideas or information) for saying each 
part of what needs to be said. 


Sound like Work? 


Sure. So’s running a sales department! But if you have 
a “Ditch Digging” advertising crew on your team and 
you'll give them a reasonable amount of help on cus- 
tomer and prospect analysis, they can greatly multiply 
the effectiveness of your advertising as an aid to your 
sales situation right now. 


On the main point of figuring out what use of ad- 
vertising is best for a company under various condi- 
tions—for each of its products in each of its markets 
—the members of our staff have had quite some ex- 
perience. Some of us have worked with manufactur- 
ers on problems like this through two wars and two 
inflationary periods. If you are located east of the 
Mississippi, why not drop us a note or phone us. Per- 
haps it would prove mutually profitable to discuss the 
specific things your advertising might do for you 
today. 
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It's a farm market, the richest on earth. It’s a mass market, 
dominated by farmers. You can’t sell Mid-America without 
the farmer—nor the magazine that concentrates on him alone. 
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sels MID-AMERICA 


the richest farm market on earth! 


Week by week, this is the way the 
course develops: 

1. The trainee is inoculated with 
the belief that the customer needs his 
help, because a good salesman must 
have self-confidence and a sensv of 
importance. He learns that he must 
take the lead in a sale because that js 
what the customer expects of him. 

2. He learns how to analyze the 
customer—how and when to use the 
customer’s appearance as a guide, and 
how to discover the customer’s tastes 
and interests during a casual, over- 
the-counter conversation. 

3. He learns basic, non-technical 
information about jeweled watches. 

4. He learns how to help the cus- 
tomer choose a watch. 

5. He gets the fundamental infor- 
mation on how to secure the sale— 
how to meet objections and how to 
recognize the right time to close the 
transaction. 

“Since we had recently completed 
the course,” Mr. Schindler com- 
ments, “it was a perfect period for an 
Elgin campaign to put into practice 
what we had been preaching and 
teaching for six weeks. Furthermore, 
we held weekly sales clinics during 
the activity to rehash actual situations 
which had come up during the sell- 


ing.” 
Dealers Appraise Results 


More typical perhaps, is a store 
such as J. Jessop and Sons, San 
Diego, Calif., which ran the course 
during June, July and August. A 
report from Richard Jessop, president 
of this good-size establishment, tells 
how 12 “students” took the course, 
which was modified so that the prob- 
lems could be localized to fit the San 
Diego situation. 

His report ends on a _ heartening 
note: 

“We have observed numerous in- 
stances of students putting into prac- 
tice procedures they had studied in 
the classes. Everyone seemed to agree 
that it was a stimulating course. Also, 
that interest increased as the course 
developed. It would seem, therefore, 
that another course along the same 
lines would be even more enthusiastic- 
ally accepted.” 

Comments such as this give us 
courage to believe that the field of 
retail sales training has barely been 
touched. If it is true that the efh- 
ciency of retail salespeople is 30° 
under the acceptable norm, an inter- 
esting point of speculation arises 
How much would it mean in dollar 
and cents to the American econom\ 
if proper sales training enabled busi 
ness to close that 30% gap? 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


oLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. These reprints may be ordered by 


number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


240—A Blueprint of the Modern Sales 


Manager's Job, by Burton’ Bigelow. 
Price $1.00) 

239—The Politics—and the How—Of 
Industrial Publicity, by William K. Har- 
riman. (Price 10c) 

238—Where to Find and How to 
Choose Your Industrial Distributors, by 
Louis H. Brendel. (Price 10c) 

237—Is It Management’s Fault That 
So Many Salesmen Fail? by Robert N. 


McMurry. (Price 25c) 


236—14 Practical Ways to Help Your 
Distributors—Now, by Louis H. Brendel. 
Price 10c) 


235—Salary & Bonus Plans Popular in 
Drug Field. (Price 5c) 


234+—How to Head Of Arguments with 


Prospects, by Dr. Donald A. Laird. 
Price 5c) 
233—What Women Like and Dislike 


About Packages Today, by A. R. Hahn. 
Price $1.00) 


MISCELANEOUS REPRINTS 


The Farm Market Grows Billions 
sigger, by Lawrence M. Hughes. (Price 
50c) 


Adventures in Shopping (eleventh and 
twelfth of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (ninth and 
tenth of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (seventh and 
cighth of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


_Adventures in Shopping (fifth and 
xth of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (third and 
tourth of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (first and 
cond of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


_ How to Get the Most Out of Your 
\dvertising Agency, by Alfred H. Edel- 
mn. (Price 5c) 


We Built a Food Brokerage Distribu- 
tion System in 5 Weeks. (Price 10c) 
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WHERE DO YOU 
MAKE THE MORE 
PROFITABLE SALES? 


Arguable far into the night is the question 
whether sales on the near or the far side of the 
‘“‘merchandising curtain’? make more money. 

On the near side—the big city side— 
concentrated volume is harassed by coupons, 
sampling, deals and other sales gimmicks that 
can be ruinous to profits. 

On the far side—the Small Town side— 
sales may be more scattered but you escape 
these costs. 

Two things are certain about that lusty share 
of the Small Town Market which Grit’s 650,000 
families can contribute to your volume. 

First is a loyalty to products advertised in 
GRIT—a loyalty proved and emphasized by study 
of GRIT’s repeated annual Reader Surveys. 

Second is the remarkably small investment 
in GRIT that will give your brand a command- 
ing lead against competitive products. 

Your GRIT representative can give you a 
wealth of information about the Small 
Town Market, all pointing to the fact 
that “GRIT sells for its advertisers— 
it can sell for you.”’ 
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Figures from 
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Represented by: SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 


Chicago + New York + Detroit + Philadelphia « Los Angeles + San Francisco 
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Make your account our next success story! 
Write, wire, phone: 
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DUGDALE 


BALTIMORE 
Advertising since 1912 


rr, | 


p% 


of CANADA'S 
FOOD SALES | 
are concentrated | 
in the 


market 


O'Mara & Ormsbee, | 
Graybar Building, 420 | 
Lexington Avenue, New 
York; The John E. Lutz 


Circulation Co., Tribune Tower, 435 
North Michigan Ave., 
over Chicago. 


950,000 


Published by the Montreal Standard 
Publishing Co. Limited 


Brass-Knuckled Research 


This manufacturer didn't know he needed it. Backed with 
effective advertising and with a brand rated easiest to sell, 
he had shot to the top in his field almost overnight. And 
then came a real stinger: Salesmen turned thumbs down. 


In 1939 I attended a Frigidaire 
meeting in Dayton, a meeting to kick 
off the new sales and advertising 
campaign. It was a great show, and 
everything went smoothly until the 
late General Manager  Biechler 
sprung his surprise treat: He had in- 
duced Boss Kettering to attend the 
meeting and say a few words to the 
boys. 

Mr. Kettering said only a few 
words—but what words! He said he 
had listened to the sales talk on so 
many things now done right, previ- 
ously done wrong, that he wondered 
how dealers could have sold any 
Frigidaires last year. Then, very seri- 
ously, he told them the whole tone 
of the presentation was wrong—that 
they should make the truth clear; 
that the truth was that last year, and 
the year before, and this year and 
next year, purchasers of Frigidaires 
could be sure they were getting the 
very best refrigerator anybody could 
produce at that time ... but that 
the end was not yet. Frigidaire would 
continue its policy of brass-knuckle 
research, looking for weaknesses that 
could be eliminated and for strengths 
that could be made even stronger... 
and would not hesitate to change 
when change meant improvement. 

The group was electrified. The 
presentation was rewritten and the 
sales campaign was a tremendous suc- 
cess. But it was not until the sum- 
mer of 1951 that I was privileged to 
see an example of “brass-knuckle re- 
search” in action. I think Boss Ket- 
tering would love it! 


The Thistle Grabber 


This sales convention had nothing 
to do with refrigerators. It was a 
meeting held by the manufacturer of 
a major appliance, but in a different 
field. 

The sales force, the advertising de- 
partment, the service department, the 
production and engineering forces— 
everybody was there. For three days 
it was much like any other conven- 
tion after a successful year. Sales 
were at a new high; profits were so 


good that there weren’t even the 
usual squawks about operating costs 
and taxes. Everybody patted every- 
body else on the back. It was too good 
to last —and it didn’t. The brass 
knuckled research came out of hiding 
on the fourth, and last, day of the 
convention. 

A wholesale distributor from the 
Middle West had taken issue with 
the sales manager several times dur- 
ing the previous year. Finally the 
sales manager invited him (I suspect 
that he practically dared him) to 
attend this convention and tell the 
whole organization about the things 
he thought were wrong. This distrib- 
utor appeared on the fourth day’s 
program. 


The Thistle 


He surprised the sales manager. 
He didn’t tell the convention about 
anything he thought was wrong. He 
said his opinion didn’t matter. He 
didn’t tell them about anything that 
the sales manager thought was right. 
He said the sales manager’s opinion 
didn’t matter. He told them what his 
salesmen thought, what their retail 
customers thought, and what the re- 
tailers’ customers thought about this 
appliance. He said those were the 
only opinions that really mattered. 

The method used to uncover these 
opinions was merely conventional 
questionnaire technique, but when 
the score was added up there was no 
question about what had been dis- 
closed, and no question about the 
problem faced by management. 

The questionnaire was given to the 
50 salesmen working for this dis- 
tributor, three copies to each man; 
one for him to fill out and two for 
typical retail customers to fill out. 

There were 18 questions, with a 
lead-off statement: “We handle three 
brands of this appliance. We can 
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Questions to Ask... 


Have your distributor say: "We handle three brands of this 
appliance. We can help our salesmen to help their retail cus- 
tomers, and help the retailers to help their customers, if the 
following questions are answered frankly and fully." 

1. What are the three easiest selling brands of (name of 
basic product) 

REAP Divinetiitures Btbévessbawes 

2. Rate the top three brands with respect to the effective- 
ness of their national advertising 

ee eee Ms as and te bah 

3. What three have the greatest eye appeal ? 
ee SS eee Cee 

4. What percent of your total sales this season was repre- 
sented by the best selling brand? 

sraib oat dale % 

5. Which brand has the most demonstrable, sales-compel- 
ling features? 

eee (ee eee ae 

6. What three sales features of the largest selling brand are 
most important in the consumer’s opinion? 

De Ad bw w We Se RO ee ean ee eee 

Ee ekiee ghee ake Chek dea noe 

Dy Wand Weed eendkaddaeeeenenetapaeaeinabaenies 

7. What three brands have the most effective advertis- 
ing support at the dealer level (catalogs, circulars, 
mat services, window streamers, etc.) ? 

RE eee Satine tates ts Pe iiwviwsseets 

8. Rate in order of the number of units sold in your terri- 
tory the following brands. (Brands listed alphabet- 
ically) 

9. What in your opinion are the three most service-free 
brands on the market? 

eT eee eee Mcviieinacds 

10. What three require the most service? 
ee \ Ser Pv isendneens 

11. What percentage of the top selling brand require serv- 
ice after they have been set up during the first season? 

Sie Wane it % 

12. Do you think the service rendered by their authorized 
service stations is in general: 

i ecasanesatilcaede oo errr... aereerrree rT. ss 

13. Is the top selling brand a popular line with your deal- 
ers? 

i eerenenats ees eee 

14. What percentage of dealers selling (name of basic 
product) sell this brand ? 

ia Maaco ols Sm % 

15. How many dealers have said that they won’t sell the 
brand in 1952 because of service problems? 

16. If you were buying a (name of basic product) for your 
own use what make would you choose? 

Ist choice...... 2nd choice ...... 3rd choice...... 
| 17. What was the most frequent complaint about the top 
i selling brand this year? 

18. What brand made the most money for you during this 


past season? 
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Despite bad weather, 
the North Avenue 
Nursery sold 20 
times as many apple 
trees as it normally 
did—so many, in 
fact, that it opened 
another branch-when 
it put its product 
before Chicagoans on 
THE HOUSEWIVES’ 
PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
Most sales-effective 
participating program 
.. anywhere! 


NEW JERSEY'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


This is the third in a series of 10 week continuing 
studies conducted in over 10% of all grocery store 
outlets throughout Bayonne. 


10 week surveys of Margarine, Instant Coffee and 
now Soap Flakes have been tabulated by brands, 
sizes, sales, type of outlet, etc.—and are yours for 
the asking. 


Send or call for complete details of current and 
contemplated grocery store surveys. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


"Bayonne cannot be sold from the outside"’ 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 
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golden butter. 


the perfect aiff 
our g! 
everyone ° y $2.00 


1234 S. LORENA ST., 


THAT’S 
DELECTABLY DIFFERENT! 
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A Taste Treat from Old Vienna 


For generations, this delightful cinnamon-nut coffee and dessert 
cake has been a favorite of pastry-loving Viennese. Now, it’s yours 
to enjoy, and to share with the lucky people on your gift list. 


All hand-made e Baker Boy Confection Roll is prepared by old 
country bakers entirely by hand in the old country tradition. First, 
every ingredient is carefully selected— pure sweet creamery butter, 
farm-fresh eggs, specially-ground Saigon cinnamon, plump, toasted 
walnuts, finest of the current California crop. The rich pastry dough 
is blended in small batches, pulled thin, spread lavishly with a cin- 
namon-nut-sugar-spice filling, rolled and baked slowly in a bath of 


Stays fresh for weeks @ The cake is received as moist and fresh as 
if it had been baked that very moment. And it stays first-day fresh 


for weeks after the package is 
opened! Your unusual gift will be 
relished throughout the holiday 


season. 


Just send us your list ¢ We'll 
take care of the individual wrap- 
ping and mailing, enclosing an 
attractive gift card with your 
signature. Be sure to order one for 


yourself. ! 


BAKER BOY BAKERIES, INC. 


LOS ANGELES 23, 


CALIF. 


help our salesmen to help their retail 
customers, and help the retailers to 
help their customers, if the following 
questions are answered frankly and 
fully.” 

This was the first question: 
“Which of the three brands is it easj- 
est for you to sell? Which brand 
2nd... 3rd... 2?” The next question 
asked about advertising effectiveness, 
Ist... 2nd... 3rd.... Which has 
the greatest eye appeal? What per- 
cent of your total sales last year went 
to each of the three? And on and on 
and on—the usual thing .. . until 

Which require most service? 

Which require least service? 

WHICH WOULD YOU BUY FOR 
YOUR OWN HOME? 


The Sting 


Everything was rosy until those 
three questions showed up. This 
manufacturer’s product was No. 1 on 
“Easiest to Sell”; No. 1 on “Adver- 
tising Effectiveness’; salesmen and 
retailers had sold more of this brand 
than any other two brands combined; 
this brand had made more money for 
salesmen and retailers than any other 
—but 

It was also No. 1 on requiring 
most service, and it was last on the 
list of those requiring. least service. 
Then the killer! Not one of the sales- 
men, and only three of the retailers, 
selected this brand as the one they 
would buy for their own home if they 
were going to make a purchase in 
this price range. 

“There it is, gentlemen,” said the 
distributor. “With three brands to 
sell, I sold more of your product 
last year than I sold of any two of 
your competitors’ combined. Of 
course this is true of my salesmen— 
and they get commissions. So natur- 
ally, and selfishly, we want your 
product to be right—and we want 
our salesmen and their retail custom- 
ers to believe it is right. 

“But they don’t believe it. Never 
mind whether they are right or 
wrong. I am telling you what they 
think, and I am telling you that it 
is your job to change their thinking.” 


The Ointment 


Within 24 hours after the conven- 
tion closed the sales manager was in 
a huddle with the engineering de- 
partment. 

I don’t know what they are going 
to accomplish; but I do know that 
the distributor’s brass-knuckled  re- 
search has given them a clear under- 
standing of the problem they must 
lick. And, knowing them, I think 
they will lick it. 
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How to Avoid Legal Traps 
When You Offer "PM's" 


{continued from page 30) 


example, Kleenex. But you evi- 
d can match it by asking the 
salesman how much they’re getting. 
Could you ask them systematically ? 
Could you delegate the proprietor to 
ask. without, however, supplying a 
fund from which to meet the market ? 
Could you tell the salesman to tele- 
phone you when he got better offers? 
Probably, it’s safer to follow cus- 
tomary techniques than to introduce 
anything novel. 


3. Equal terms: In general, the 
rules are the same as for supplying 
any reciprocal services, which must 
be offered to all outlets or to none 
and graded to their sales volume. 
This is the rule for cooperative ad- 
vertising, for counter and window 
displays, demonstrators, etc. 

Commission policy, however, is be- 
ing changed. Several years ago, Eliza- 
beth Arden was forbidden to provide 
demonstrators to stores selected by 
virtue of their exclusiveness, loca- 
tions, etc.; demonstrators had to be 
supplied to all stores or none. Arden 
was placed under an FTC order, 
which, incidentally, was not enforced. 

As similar cosmetic cases were put 
on the docket and a simultaneous at- 
tempt made to draft a code, FTC 
decided that you couldn’t require 
manufacturers to provide identical 
services. A one- or two-clerk store 
wouldn’t have room for a demon- 
strator. The same service isn’t always 
appropriate to every outlet, so that 
manufacturers must pick and choose, 
or drop their projects altogether. 

In the pending cosmetic code, 
which may be taken as a general 
guide to FTC policy, manufacturers 
are merely required to _ prorate 
amounts of service, whatever their 
character, among outlets. This applies 
to push money. If, for instance, some 
of your dealers run one-man shops 
while others hire salesmen, push 
money for all might be a mistake: 
For the proprietor-salesman it might 
be nothing more than a price cut. 

The Robinson-Patman Act deals 
with giving both quantity discounts 
and with swapping services on like 
terms. The law in these cases is a 
litrle different. If you're supplying 
unequal services, the Commission 
need only prove the fact to enjoin 
you. If it’s discounts that are un- 
equal, it must also prove that the 
discrimination injures competition. 
Discounts, moreover, may not be 
geared to sales volume, but to costs. 

The Commission evidently has de- 
cided to consider push money a re- 
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ciprocal service between manufactur- 
er and dealer. The cosmetic code, for 
instance, is said to warn suppliers to 
make sure, as they offer push money, 
that the salesmen getting it actually 
promote their products. 

If you didn’t check on what return 


service you were getting, a_ store 
whose men worked for their PM 


would have a valid complaint against 
the outlet just pocketing the cash. 
This store, it might be charged, was 
receiving an illegal discount. Since 
the distribution of discounts must be 
geared to costs, you might be ordered 
to overhaul the whole basis for it. 

Perhaps it wouldn’t be necessary 
or even good sense for the aggrieved 
proprietor to complain. But FTC 
lawyers make a lot of fuss about the 
point: being sure not only that you 
supply but also that you get propor- 
tional service. One type of case might 
in fact arise. Suppose you were feed- 
ing out the PM through proprietors, 
some of whom cheated, failing to 
pass it on. Such a case, it’s thought, 
would be treated as an unlawful dis- 
count. 

It’s a peculiarity of FTC rules 
that one type of offense sometimes 
gradually blends into another. It was 
indicated that unequal distribution of 


services and of discounts might some- 
times be hard to tell apart. There are 
other offenses into which misuse of 
push money could merge. The law 
doesn’t let you bribe purchasing 
agents. If you supplied push money 
too generously and too confidently 
through, say, department store buy- 
ers, there might be a case of com- 
mercial bribery. 


The rules seem to sum up as 
follows: 

1. No PM. behind the _ bosses’ 
backs. 


2. Don’t demand so much for your 
PM as to completely close out all 
competitors. 

3. Don’t discriminate among stores, 
either by lopsided payments or by 
demanding too little from some. 

4. See that salesmen getting PM 
use some phrase such as “I’m spe- 
cially interested in this product.” 

Finally, there’s not much actual 
law on the subject. There was only 
one court decision—way back in 1921 
—a decision, which for extraneous 
reasons, no longer stands up. There’s 
nothing really to go by beyond a few 
complaints and what FTC men say. 
What they say, incidentally, also ex- 
presses the point of view of the Better 
Business Bureau in D. C. 


o 4 


You’re sure to get readership! 


Did you know that America’s 
best-read magazine is Parade? 
Smart editing does it, Starch 
proves it. And ads in Parade get 
more readers per dollar than in 


any other magazine. 


Put it in 


The Sunday Picture Magazine 
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Listen my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere... 


In which your old Yuletide greeter, Einson-Freeman, 


ro) 


says nary a word about Display, and 


merely stands in for Santa Claus again this year! 


The above lines are from the poem by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, 1807-1882 (all copyrights 
expired). Mr. Longfellow was not only a poet, but 
a good press agent for Paul Revere, long before that 
copper company in New England. 

Paul Revere was a versatile fellow. Silversmith, 
designer, engraver, caricaturist, politician, and bell 
founder, he made false teeth for fun. A leader of 
the Boston Tea Party, printed bonds and money 
for the Continental Congress, built the first powder 
mill in this country, served as Lieut. Col. of artillery 
for a while, shipped ice to the West Indies, started 
a brass foundry, a copper rolling mill, and other 
businesses, all successful; was the founder and first 
president of the Mass. Charitable Mechanic Assn., 


and in later years a prominent cornerstone layer. 
sea 2° ; & A ~_ 


He was also quite a horse rider. In 1773, as an 
undercover man for the anti-Crown agitators in 
Boston, he rode to New York. There was no traffic 
on the Post Road at the time—and no Post Road. 
He made a similar trip to Philadelphia in 1774. So 
the April 18, 1775 canter to Lexington wasn’t one 
of his best rides. A s0-watt AM station would 
have made the whole thing superfluous! 

The Longfellow poem, “The Midnight Ride of 
Paul Revere’’came out in 1861. Some seventy years 


later, in 1931, this same ride was the subject of a 
painting by Grant Wood, 1892-1942 (copyrights 
in force, and the holders insist on money). 

Mr. Wood madeabirdseye, or Piper Cub, view 
...altitude about 200 ft, visibility one-quarter mile. 
Paul, probably yelling “The British are coming!” 
is passing the church. The sturdy citizenry in the 


nightgowns are talking it up. The women wanted 
3 


A ap 
eS 


the men to go back to bed, but enough of them 
grabbed their squirrel rifles and thumbed a ride to 
Lexington to give the British troops an un-Rotary 
reception the next day. The scenery is a little odd 
for Massachusetts; Mr. Wood was an Iowa man. 

As you know, Grant Wood is one of the great 
American moderns. He was born in 1892, had little 
art training, worked in a metal shop, taught in a 
country school. In 1917 in the Army, the officers 
caught him making sketches of his fellow sufferers 
and sent him to Washington to study camouflage. 
Afterwards he taught art in public schools; spent a 
year in Paris, but didn’t like attics, vermouth, 
or berets, and didn’t learn much. 

He struggled along until 1930, when his American 
Gothic was exhibited in the Chicago Art Institute, 
won national notice, and made Iowa folks sore. 

From 1935 to his early death in 1942, he taught 
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The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere, 


art at lowa State. A slow and meticulous worker, 
he painted an average of two pictures a year. For 
the most part his subjects stemmed out of Iowa. He 
gave native scene and character his own peculiar 
idealistic realism. At first sight his pictures do not 


lmpress many people, but they grow on you! 


‘The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere” is one of 
his most interesting paintings. A child’s hobby horse 
was a model for the horse in the picture, if that 
adds to your interest! 

Some deep thinkers say the picture is symbolic, 

| in these parlous times a stirring call to national 
consciousness, or something! 


Anyway, it has been reproduced in full color, 
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by Grant Wood 


Lithographed in full color by Einson-Freeman, print size 18 by 24 inches, on sheet 301% by 25% inches 


with the usual Einson-Freeman workmanship that 
distinguishes all our display production, as our 
Christmas keepsake for 1951. 

This holiday memento is similar to those we 
offered last year...John Curry’s “Line Storm” and 
“March—North Atlantic” by Frederick J. Waugh. 
Requests for more than 2,500 reproductions were 
received and filled. Everybody was happy except a 
prominent print dealer who said they should sell 
for $15, and we were bad for his business. 

Our Grant Wood this year is not offered to 
everybody...only to patriotic art lovers who have 
read this far. It will be sent on request, with our 
best wishes, in a stout mailing tube. Written request, 
that is. Please don’t phone; the calls interfere with 
business and our switchboard girl’s conversations 
with her friends. 

A Merry Christmas to you, too! 


Starr & Borden Avenues, Long Island City, New York 
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RULE NC. 4: Plan your method of blackboard presentation before you begin to speak. 


Here's a brush company executive effectively simplifying the facts about moldine proc- 
esses for a sales group. Use of blackboard is not a difficult technique to learn. 


10 Sound Rules 


For Using a Blackboard 
When You Speak 


It's easy. Just master a few simple techniques for chalk- 
talking, and see how much you heighten the interest and at- 
tention value of your presentation. Audiences like to look 
while they listen . . . and when they look, they remember. 


JAMES F. BENDER, Ph. D. 


Director, The National Institute for Human Relations 


The executive in his role as teacher 
and communicator should make a 
friend of the blackboard. It is about 
the handiest of all visual aids. In- 
expensive to operate, convenient, 
available and, when used right, it is 
extraordinarily effective. 

In many respects the blackboard is 
superior to sound films, slides and 
similar aids. The speaker can domi- 
nate the blackboard. He can use it to 
make his ideas clear . . . and he can 
dramatize them. When he uses a film 
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or projector, he takes a psychological 
back seat. Of course, the film and 
other visual aids have their place in 
furthering the executive’s teaching 
aims, but there is no substitute for 
a blackboard. With it a double-bar- 
relled job can be done: The message 
can be hammered home by eye as well 
as by ear. That’s why the executive 
should learn to use it well. 

First of all he should know the 
various kinds of blackboards which 
are available. In every American and 


Canadian hotel where the writer has 
held training sessions, a blackboard 
is available. It is usually a_ black 
board, rather than slate, mounted on 
a stand with casters. The board js 
attached to a frame by swivels so the 
panel can be turned over, to use both 
sides. The board sometimes is smeared 
with chalk dust from prior sessions, 
Sometimes the swivels don’t work, 
and the eraser needs dusting. Often 
there is not a sufficient supply of 


chalk. 
Check Your Props 


That’s why, when the executive 
orders a blackboard to be put up in 
his hotel conference room, he should 
specify that he wants the board fresh- 
ly inked, the swivels oiled and ready 
to do their job, the eraser clean, and 
a generous supply of chalk on hand. 
He then will not bore his audience 
with senseless inroads on their atten- 
tion. For example, he won’t have to 
ask someone to run out for chalk, or 
to help turn the frame around so he 
can use the reverse side. 

Executives of large companies who 
direct training schools in their home 
offices, such as International Business 
Machines Corp., have slate black- 
boards permanently installed around 
the side of the room, like the little 
red schoolhouse. These quarters get 
such hard usage that the janitor some- 
times has to be reminded to clean the 
blackboards and erasers daily. Both 
board and slate blackboards now 
come in green or blue as well as tra- 
ditional black. 

A third kind of blackboard is port- 
able. —The most compact type folds 
up into a neat case. All you have to 
do is unpack the aluminum stand, set 
it up and attach the “roll” of black- 
board, which is pulled down like a 
blind. Many an executive keeps a 
blackboard of this kind in his office 
to use during conferences and inter- 
views. It helps him to present “the 
record” in unmistakable terms. You 
can turn to “Blackboards”’ in classi- 
fied telephone directories of large 
cities and find a number of firms that 
sell these portable aids to effective 
executive communication. 

Whichever kind of blackboard you 
use, you will find that it responds to 
common sense. Here are a few hints 
to go by: 


1. Consider your blackboard as a 
stage prop. Let it help you, the ac 
tor, make your message clear and in- 
teresting. Place it in the center of the 
platform. Make certain it’s well 
lighted; you may need a spotlight 
thrown on it. After it is lighted, look 
at it from different angles to make 
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Year After Year, as Far Back as the Records Go, 
National Food Manufacturers and Retail Grocers 
Allocate the Great Preponderance of Their 
Grocery Advertising to Chicago's 


HOME ade” Y kad DAUY WEWS 


INTHE FIRST 10 MONTHS OF 1951 THE NEWS 
CONTINUED ITS DOMINANT 


cA IN | 


‘\— GROCERY ADVERTISING 
with 3,150,491 LINES 


THIS WAS 


43.3% 


} OF ALL FOOD ADVERTISING APPEARING 
| IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


TOTAL GROCERY ADVERTISING* PLACED IN CHICAGO DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS DURING THE FIRST 10 MONTHS OF 1951 


RETAIL GENERAL TOTAL* 
Newspaper Lines Per Lines Per Lines Per 
cent cent cent 


Daily News (Eve.) 1,760,430 48.6 1,390,061 38.1 3,150,491 43.3 
Her.-American (Eve.) 1,083,241 29.9 730,526 20.0 1,813,767 25.0 
Tribune (Morn.)...... 508,574 14.1 1,272,923 34.9 1,781,497 24.5 
Sun-Times (Morn.)...._ 268,310 _ 7.4 255,628 _ 7.9 523,938 _ 7.2 
TOTAL..........3,620,555 100.0 3,649,138 100.0 7,269,693 100.0 


Source: Media Records, Inc. 


*Liquor linage omitted 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 


Story, Brooks & Finley Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. 
607 Market Street 1651 Cosmo Street 


MIAMI BEACH OFFICE: 
Hal Winter Co. 
9049 Emerson Ave, 


DETROIT OFFICE: 
Free Press Building 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 
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Proud of Your Product? 


G GIVE IT 


Wi, THE MARK 


They look better...longer 


There’s real sales-making value in a sparkling 
metal name plate produced by our skilled 
craftsmen. We gladly cooperate with sales and 
advertising executives in creating name plates 
which provide standout identification and spot- 
light the product. For detailed information and 


quotations, without obligation, write 


CHICAGO THRIFT-ETCHING CORPORATION 

1555 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 22, Ill., Dept. J 
Subsidiary of © 

Dodge Mfg. Corporation, Mishawaka, Indiana 


12 
COMPLETE 
ISSUES 


for 
$300 


Never thicker than its contents, 
this binder expands to hold 12 issues 
of Sales Management. 


No drilling, no punching, does not 
mar magazines. 


Issues may be replaced with ease 
to keep binder up to date ... or 
year and volume number may be 
stamped on each binder. 


Use coupon below for order 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send 
@ $3.00 each, to: 


ee 
Address ST ee 
3 evceevns ere oe Zone. . 


Cees binder (s), 


BE esate wawwdkeueedaaweews 
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Fluorescent Chalk—Brand New 


Tool for Speakers 


Here’s a new chalk-talk trick for the executive who wants to create a buzz «! 


astonishment in his audience. 


Now you can “draw with light.” 


A New York 


City firm has engineered a fluorescent chalk which creates the impression th 
brilliant neon light flows from the illustrator’s fingertips. 


The special chalk, which writes on any blackboard surface or other colored 
surface that will take ordinary chalk, is used with blacklight fluorescent tube; 
The tubes contain nickel oxide and cobalt filters, look like ordinary fluorescen: 
fixtures, can be quickly hung above blackboards, charts, easels, or what have you 
Chalk (set of six colors, $10) erases with common blackboard eraser or cloth 


By switching off light, copy vanishes. 


In reverse, illustration can be drawn with 


light off; then by touching switch, drawing immediately blooms out in full radi- 


ance. 


Portable illustrative units are built for special needs. 


Room in which demonstration is made needs to be only slightly darkened 


Blacklight tubes, which 


ordinarily operate on AC current, are inexpensive, last up to 4,000 hours, and can 
be hooked to batteries if no wiring is at hand. 


If creating interest is your problem, the chalk that takes fire and glows looks 


like a good bet to keep ali eyes forward. 


For additional information, write to James A. Norris Co., 392 Bleecker St., New 


York 14, N. Y. 


sure it is well lighted (before the 
crowd gathers of course). If the 
board is small, you may have to write 
fewer items on it than you originally 
planned. But whatever you write, 
make sure that everyone in the audi- 
ence can see it. 


2. Make sure the blackboard is 
large enough to carry your message 
to every one in the audience. 
Have you ever sat in the back of an 
audience, unable to see what the 
speaker was writing on the _ black- 
board? Write for the last row, is a 
basic rule. To insure success, write 
a few words for size and then view 
them from the rear of the room be- 
fore the audience is seated. 


3. Use soft chalk. Your problem is 
to make words easy to read. If your 
board is really black and the chalk 
soft enough—whether it is white, red, 
or orange—you have the assurance 
that your words will stand out. 
Then, too, soft chalk doesn’t squeak, 
setting teeth on edge. 


4. Plan your method of blackboard 
presentation before you begin to 
speak. One method is to outline your 
speech on the blackboard (reverse 
side from the audience) before you 
speak. After your opening remarks, 
you can say something like this: 
“Let's talk then about this problem 
of the market index.” As you say this 
you can swivel the board over. ( Make 
sure it’s written right side up for the 
turn.) The audience then sees in the 
left-hand margin something like this: 


Market Index 


1. What it is. 

2. Our experience with it at XYZ 
Co. 

3. What 
done with it. 

4. How it helps us to compare the 
New York and Chicago markets. 

5. How we are using it: (a) to 
set up sales quotas; (b) to determine 
overrides and prizes. 

You then have the right-hand side 
of the board to illustrate each point 
with words, statistics, diagrams, etc. 

Another method, perhaps the most 
common, is to jot down important 
points as you cover them in your talk. 


other companies have 


5. Write legibly. If you are un- 
practiced in writing on a blackboard, 
spend a little time writing “The 
quick sly fox jumps over the lazy 
dog.’’ You may even become a writer 
of flourishing words. Harry W. 
Meyer, dynamic vice-president 
charge of sales of International Ce'!- 
lucotton Products Co., is a maste! 
at the blackboard. He not only makes 
it talk, he writes his words with 
Spencerian flourish. The result is in 
pressive communication. 


6. Use space systematically. Y: 
may want to begin to write in tf! 
upper left-hand corner and list yo 
items in column form. Or you ma 
want to write straight across the e1 
tire board. If you use columns, dra\ 
lines between them. If you use equ 
tions, write them down in logical s: 
quence . but don’t write in th 
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MAYFLOWER_ 


» Men like Mayflower Long-Distance Moving Service be- 
cause it’s efficient, prompt and safe. That’s the “word” sup- 
plied by Mayflower’s “Customer Report Questionnaires,” 
sent out after every move. These questionnaires help May- 
flower maintain top quality moving service ... everytime 
... everywhere! Mayflower Moving Service can help you 


save time, work and money on personnel transfers. Try it! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY «© Indianapolis 


Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot 
\ representation at the most points in the United States and Canada. Your local 
Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 


M AERO 
ayflowe 


most convenient spot. If you do, be. 
fore long your board-work will be a 
crazy quilt—confusing your audience. 
It will be difficult for you to fing 
items you want to refer back to. 


7. Make the act of writing as un. 
obtrusive as you can. With practice 
you can write as you talk. If you have 
to stop for long periods to trace out 
your words, you cannot hold your 
audience. Keep things moving right 
along. Keep your writing subjugated 
to your speaking. And don’t make a 
fuss about erasing. Don’t let one 
hand know what the other is doing, 


8. Use a pointer. Your _ pointer 
may be a ferule, a ruler, a pencil, o: 
your own index finger. Ordinarily 
your finger serves best, for you are 
likely to twiddle a pencil, ruler, or 
ferule to the distraction of your audi- 
ence. Instead of pointing to an item, 
you may want to underline the words 
with a leisurely gesture as you speak 
them. You may want to underline 
significant points with chalk, or point 
out a series of words, one at a time. 
Remember, you use the blackboard to 
reinforce your teaching, so point or 
underline to help your audience get 
the most out of your ideas. 


9. Be at home with your black- 
board. Treat it casually. Know what 
you've written so well that you can 
refer to the blackboard notes without 
talking directly to them. Talk to your 
audience, not the board. Let your 
glance away from the audience to the 
blackboard be as fleeting as possible. 
Practice this. If the room is large 
enough for a public address system, 
use a lapel microphone so that your 
voice carries every word you speak. 
Don’t run back and forth between a 
stationary microphone and the black- 
board. 


10. Use the blackboard to: (1) an- 
nounce the main ideas of your 
speech; (2) amplify the ideas as you 
expand them; (3) summarize the 
main points in your concluding re- 
marks. Try this and see if you don't 
do a better job of teaching. And don't 
be afraid to experiment, to adapt 
these suggestions to your needs and 
personality. 


William James, Harvard Uni 
sity’s illustrious psychologist, « 
said: “Common sense is not sens 
common to everyone, but sens¢ 
common things.” 

The blackboard gives the exc: 
tive, who is intent on doing his 
job of communication, a useful 
portunity to prove the wisdon 
James’ wisdom. 
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“Wow can y.u,” cried Mrs. St. Nick, 
“Deliver, when Rudolph is sick?” 
“Please be calm,” said her mate: 
“We'll make shipment airFREIGHT — 
it’s no trick, and, like Rudy, it’s quick!” 


Beat the Rush 
with Delta airFREIGHT 


Ship early via Delta and you'll gain 
extra days this year . . . days for swamped 
workers to unpack goods for display, days for oo 
truck delivery to off-line points. Ship early for over- ON cote" 
night delivery without backlog delays. Costs are low. 


at 


che gp OF 
ow star ale 
oe ——_—___—_————_* s 


Ra 


Typical rates per 100 Ibs. from 
CHICAGO to MIAMI . . . . . $12.30 
DALLAS to ATLANTA .... 8.00 
Ly CINCINNATI to NEW ORLEANS 8.00 
ATLANTA to MIAMI ..... 7.05 


For complete commodity rates and schedules write 
\ AirFREIGHT Department, Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Ga. 


— 
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izing in fancy dried fruit delicacies does 
90°% of its volume in the six weeks before 
Christmas. Sales power is concentrated 
largely in mouth-watering color photos of 


beautiful packages. 


BY JAMES JOSEPH 


“If, by page three of our brochure, 
a prospective customer hasn’t got 
saliva drooling down his chin, we've 
lost a sale.” 

Apparently a goodly number of 
prospects do drool, for Canoga Farm, 
Encino, Calif., is one of the largest 
mail-order merchandisers of dried, 
jumbo-size California fruit delicacies. 

Canoga stakes the year’s business, 
which will hit the mid-six-figure 
bracket this year, upon four brochure 
mailings and upon a scattering of 
small-space national magazine adver- 
tisements. But it’s during six hectic 
pre-Christmas weeks that 90% of its 
gross flows in. 

With no outside salesmen, no 
Christmas stores, Canoga bets heavily 
across the board on the selling prow- 
ess of its four-color brochure. The 
postman is its door-to-door contact 
with 50,000 regular, old-standby cus- 
tomers and with 150,000 selected 
prospects, culled from premium mail- 
ing lists. Literally, since its inception 
in 1937, Canoga Farm has been hang- 
ing its hat on the Christmas tree and, 
with the chips down, watches as the 
flood of nearly 100,000 orders rolls in 
with the tide of Christmas mail. 
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One 14-Cent Brochure: 


It Makes—or Breaks— 


Year's Gross for Canoga 


This California mail-order house special- 


a 


THEY SHOOT THE WORKS in May each year . 


. « when they 


must plan and design the color brochure on which sales in mid- 


six-figure category are staked. 


Robert Norswing (left) present 


owner of Canoga Farm, confers with Frank Flowers, ex-owner, who 


It was back in 1936 when Frank 
Flowers and his father, who ran a 
small walnut ranch in the San Fer- 
nando Valley, found their fruit going 
begging. There was little or no whole- 
sale market and prices were rock bot- 
tom. “Wasn’t worth picking the 
trees,” recalls Mr. Flowers. 

Then, out of the morning mail, 
tumbled a letter from a friend in the 
East. “Could you ship a box of Cali- 
fornia fruit, figs and dates in time 
for Christmas?” Mr. Flowers prob- 
ably should have replied, “No’— 
since figs and dates grew not in the 
San Fernando Valley, but a couple 
of hundred miles inland, in the desert. 
But the germ of a _ merchandising 
idea had been born. 

Two things were obvious: (1) the 
label “California,” heralded by vocif- 
erous press-agenting, was a golden 
word; (2) Easterners seldom got the 
largest, ripest, rarest of California’s 
crops. It was too late that season to 
get the mail-order ball rolling, but 
for the next season Mr. Flowers in- 
serted a few tiny advertisements in 
national magazines, mailed out a few 
thousand black-and-white, one-page 
brochures, and quickly discovered 


is now a mail-order consultant. 


Prices range up to $16.75. 


that (1) the “California” tag on 
fruit was magic; (2) mouth-water- 
ing out-of-staters went for choice 
dried fruits in a big way. 

Canoga’s line now includes about 
50 items, all of them fancy. Only 
about 3 to 5% of the annual Cali- 
fornia crop of dates, figs, prunes and 
similar fruits is classed as “jumbo”— 
the largest. This presents additional 
seasonal headaches because sometimes 
Canoga doesn’t know until October 
just how much “jumbo” stock it can 
buy. Some years the best of the crop 
is something less than “jumbo.” 

Typical Canoga offerings: rum- 
soaked dates, a 3-Ib. “Basket Tray” 
containing stuffed fruits, candied 
cherries, fruit squares and pineapple 
slices—selling for $5.35, postage paid. 
Biggest, most expensive of the 5()-odd 
Canoga assortments is called “El 
Padre Chest,” a 10-lb. three-trayed, J 
redwood chest containing more than 
300 pieces of dried fruit delicacies— 
postage paid price, $16.75. 

Last year Mr. Flowers sold out to 
Robert Norswing, a one-time Tex 
Rankin flying partner and ex-rancher. 
Says Mr. Norswing: “Flowers” mail- 
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The Ann Arbor News gives 
you another “up-trend”’ 
Booth Newspaper Market! 
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An up-trend market, plus dominant, merchandisable newspaper 
bout coverage and active dealer promotion, are all yours in the Booth Ann 
Dally Arbor market. This leading university and commercial community 
Sali- : “aE ’ . 
onl shows a 62% population increase and a 200% retail sales increase 
Ps in the last ten years! 
onal The Booth-published Ann Arbor News, with its many unique 
me public service features, gives you practically total coverage of this 
can 20,892 rapidly growing, high-income market ... a separate and distinct 
crop daily market available only through locally published Ann Arbor News! 
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order technique can’t stand much im- 
provement.” 

Mr. however, admits 
that mail-order selling is an expen- 
sive method to reach customers. Since 
last Christmas, postage on packages 
has climbed 25 to 33-1/3%. This 
will up Canoga’s postage bill along 
by $15,000 this season, to $50,000. 
Says Mr. Norswing: ‘We absorbed 
some of the increase, but raised some 
prices by 10%. We couldn't 
them more and stay competitive.” 


Norswing, 


raise 


Yet even -in a_ business where 
everything depends on six harried 
weeks, there are bits of humor. 


Tacked to Mr. Norswing’s office wall 
is a letter from the WCTU’s cor- 
responding secretary which thanks 
Canoga for sending its brochure—but 
advises crisply: “But of course you 
couldn’t expect the WCTU to be 
interested so long as you include rum 
fruit nuggets in your line.” 
Planning for Christmas business 
begins early in May, when Mr. Nor- 
swing and Mr. Flowers, who now 
own Western Publicity, an agency 
specializing in mail-order service, sit 
down to draw up a new brochure. 
In 1940 when Canoga brought out 
its first brochure, 


trebled. 


Appointed by Metro 


four-color sales 


vs 


William McK. Spierer has been ap- 
pointed sales promotion 
Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, Ince., 
New York. He is one of 365,024 daily 
Wall Street Journal readers from coast- 
to-coast. To reach men who are stepping 
up in business, advertise in America’s 
Only National Business Daily. ( Adv.) 
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manager of 


“With our business wholly depend- 
ent on the catalog, that becomes our 
single most important merchandising 
problem,” says Mr. Norswing real- 
istically. When a new idea pops up, 
Mr. Norswing calls in a few of his 
oldtime packing line forewomen, 
some of whom have been with Can- 
oga since its conception. 

There are a score of problems con- 
nected with a new offering: 

1. Will it be colorful enough to 
sell itself by mail-order? 

2. Will the price be right, consid- 
ering that every selection is hand- 
packed? Some assortments, with 300 
pieces of fruit, require 30 minutes to 
pack. 

3. What about shipping cartons to 
get the perishables safely to their 
destination? Cartons and__ boxes, 
many of them from imported woods 
(split bamboo and rattan from the 
Philippines; exotic woods from the 
Hawaiian Islands; redwood chests 
from California) must be ordered 
six months ahead of time. 

Meanwhile, as ideas accumulate 
for the big Christmas merchandising 


splurge, three lesser brochures are 
mailed: One for the annual “mid- 


winter sale,” is dispatched in Janu- 
ary or February, timed to Easter de- 
livery. In June, a second brochure 
hits the mails, coaxing orders from 
customers who relish California fruit 
preserves, such as orange marmalade, 
strawberry, youngberry, apricot, plum 
and fig. To keep its name before cus- 
tomers, Canoga issues a third bro- 
chure in September: “New Crop 
Dried Fruit.” Then, October 15, 
Canoga’s colorful Christmas catalog 
is dumped into the mail bags. From 
it will come 90% of the annual gross. 


Timing: Very Important 


Timing the Christmas brochure en- 
compasses the twin crafts of mail- 
order merchandising and knowing the 
nation’s Yuletide pulse. If the bro- 
chure arrives too early, customers put 
it aside and forget to order. If too 
late, customers are afraid to risk late 
Christmas delivery. There’s an ap- 
proximate three-week period when the 
brochure must reach customers. This 
critical period, like the public’s taste, 
is forever shifting. Prior to the war 
the brochure was scheduled to reach 
customers a week before Thanks- 
giving. 

“That way,” says Mr. Norswing, 
“people will say, ‘by golly, it’s time I 
thought about Christmas!’ ”’ During 
the war, with scarcities pinching the 


EXOTIC PACKAGING adds much to the 
gift appeal of Canoga Farm products. 
Highest priced item is the El Padre 
Chest ($16.75 postpaid), made of Cali- 
fornia redwood, with three trays holding 
10 pounds of fruit, more than 300 pieces. 


consuming public, Canoga ‘speeded 
up mailings, got them to prospects by 
October 25. Canoga’s reasoning: 
“Goods were difficult to get. People 
were buying early. If we didn’t get 
to them fast, they'd have spent their 
Christmas budgets and we'd have 
been out of luck.’’ Immediately fol- 
lowing the war the mailing date was 
moved up to Thanksgiving again. 
Now, with scarcities again looming, 
Canoga will put its brochures into 
the mails by early November. 

The mail-order rush begins the first 
of December. Biggest single days are 
the 10th, 11th and 12th of Decem- 
ber, when thousands of incoming 
orders keep three girls busy on two 
shifts, just opening mail and pound- 
ing the cash register. It’s a sound 
which tells Mr. Norswing that his 
brochures brought drools. 

Canoga’s management will remem- 
ber 1941, but for a secondary reason 
than Pearl Harbor. On December 7 
a hundred thousand prospective Can- 
oga customers were just sitting down 
to fill out their order blanks when 
the radio blared, “Japs Attack Pearl 
Harbor!” Americans put aside their 
pens, pushed Christmas to the back 
of their minds, and thought about 
more pressing matters. Meanwhi'e, 


in Encino, a staff of 300 packers 


awaited the incoming mail bags. Came 
December 10, 11, 12—and no orde:s. 
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Ry mid-December, when most Ameri- 


cans had recovered from the first 
shock of all-out war, it was too late 
to order. “That year we didn’t make 
a dime,” says Mr. Flowers, recalling 
how time and circumstance can shat- 
ter the odds in mail-order selling. 
Twice since then nation-wide rail- 
road tie-ups have almost, but not 
quite, wrecked Canoga’s annual gross. 


Canoga figures that it costs $1 to 
reach a new customer. In this price 
is included 14 cents for the brochure, 
price of a selected 150,000-name mail- 
ing list, mailing, handling charges 
and correspondence. Says Mr. Nor- 
swing: “We don’t make a cent on 
the first order, which is usually a 
$2.50 get-acquainted sample. Our 
profits come from big volumes of 
repeaters.” 

Key to Canoga’s mail-order success 
is a carefully guarded filing room, 
where 50,000 cards and stencils are 
stored—the core of its old-line clien- 
tele. These 50,000 regular customers 
(Some big industries among them 
buy up to $2,000 worth of confec- 
tions a year.), account for 50% of 
Canoga’s annual gross. The other 
50% comes from first-timers reached 
and wooed from specialized mailing 
lists totaling 150,000 names. Typi- 


THE UNGLAMOROUS HEART of the 
whole Canoga business is this customer 
card with attached stencil. It's good for 


10 years, shows all purchases by months. 
About 50,000 regular buyers account for 
roughly half of the total annual volume. 


cal lists come from firms selling re- 
lated epicurean delicacies: Wisconsin 
cheese, Vermont maple sugar, fancy 
salt-water taffy. Thus, it requires 
mailings to 150,000 first-time pros- 
pects to obtain the number of orders 
which come from Canoga’s 50,000 
regulars. 

Mr. Norswing estimates that of 
100 new customers, 60 will, accord- 


ing to Canoga’s 10-year records, buy 
the second year. Forty will purchase 
Canoga products the third year, and 
by this time most of these will have 
become “regulars.” 

Four times a year, at each brochure 
mailing, Canoga “cleans up” its mail- 
ing list of regulars, a process aided 
by returned postage guaranteed on 
each mailing piece. 

Simultaneously with Christmas 
brochures, the firm advertises in 
“hand-picked” national magazines, 
among them Gourmet, Hlouse and 
Garden, House Beautiful and Sun- 
day magazines such as This Week 
and Parade. Most Canoga advertise- 
ments are small, one-column, 21 or 
51 lines, offering the $2.50 sample. 
“But,” Mr. Norswing points out, 
“we really want them to write in 
for a brochure. Once they see it, 
we're betting they'll order more than 
the sample.”’ Canoga’s annual adver- 
tising budget for magazines and news- 
papers is modest for its size: $5,000. 

Looking back, Canoga’s manage- 
ment believes that two basic ideas 
have been vindicated: (1) the “Cali- 
fornia” label tagged to choice fruit 
is still magic; (2) out-of-staters (and 
Californians too) still want the best 
and largest of California’s crop. 


What Kind of Reader Are You? 


(Editors have to be curious folks . . 
over your shoulder as you read this issue. . . 


read it. We'll make it easy for you... .) 


Are You a Thumber? 


Did you start from the front and stop when 

you found something interesting? Yes.... (I 

No....; Or did you start from the back and 1. Are you filing any articles? Yes... No... 
2. Are you sending any to associates? Yes... 


. and we at SALES MANAGEMENT wish we could look 
. Next best is to ask you to tell us how you 


What Does SM Look like When 


4. Or will it go into your personal file? 


work forward? Yes.... No....; Or did 
you consult the Table of Contents? Yes.... No... 
ae 3 

Yes... No... 
What Was the First Stopper? ¥es... No... 
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Perhaps you have a habit of turning first to 
a regular department(s)? Yes.... No.... 
If yes, which one(s) ? 


ee | 


7 5. Or into the waste basket? Yes.... No.. 
What was the page number of the first item 


(article, picture, department, ad—or what- 
ever) which you stopped to read?.... The 


Do You Have Any Pets? 


T 


ee ee 


Thanks. Sign your name, title, and company on the margin—or not—just as you prefer. 
Return to: The Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York.16, N. Y. 


You're Through? 


et’s take this issue as an example) 


. Are you “passing on” the entire issue? 


Are You One of Our Old-Timers? 


About how many years have you been read- 
P ing SALES MANAGEMENT? .........ceeeces 


Here's a Chance To Really Let Go: 


During the period I’ve been a reader: 

SM has become more interesting  ..... 
You’ve just about held your own errr 
Sorry to tell you—but you’re slipping ..... 
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we buy 21% more 
drugs in 
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home delivery 
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A Brush-Moore Newspaper Nationally 
Represented by Story, Brooks and Finley 
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Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 


and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


Significant but Little Known 
Facts about Wholesaling: A bul- 
letin published by National Associa- 
tion of Wholesalers under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Howard T. Hovde and 
Paul H. Bolton, highlighting the 
trend in wholesaling. Despite the 
many predictions over the past 20 
years that merchant wholesalers were 
on the way out, they held their own 
fairly well since the first wholesale 
census of 1929, when they accounted 
for 43.89 of the wholesale total. 
They dropped back to 41.0% in 
1939 but rebounded to 42.3% in 
1948. Wholesale volume in 1948 
reached $188.7 billion, up 183% 
from 1929 and 244% from 1939. 
The bulletin shows in percentages 
how the business was split between 
merchant wholesalers, manufacturer 
sales branches, agents and_ brokers, 
assemblers, the petroleum bulk plants 
and terminals. Data include number 
of wholesale establishments by type 
and sales; number of salesmen en- 
gaged in retail-wholesale sales and 
service; wholesaling in large cities; 
sales as related to gross national prod- 
uct. Graphs and charts show how 
wholesalers function in the American 
economy, how they perform many 
functions for manufacturers, retailers 
and consumers. Write to Paul H. 
Bolton, Executive Vice-President of 
the National Association of Whole- 
salers, 708 Ring Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Distribution of Advertising in 
St. Louis: A report for the first six 
months of 1951 published by St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. It includes fig- 
ures on 36 classifications of advertis- 
ing—agate lines and percent of total 
—in the city’s three newspapers. 
Since St. Louis Star-Times was pur- 
chased by St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
June 15, the latter’s daily circulation 
has increased to approximately 400,- 
000; Sunday circulation to 450,000. 
Write to Fred Rowden, Advertising 
Manager, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


"Sales Catchers”: A 36-page book- 
let put out by Point-of-Purchase 
Advertising Institute, Inc. It carries 
the full text of the Institute’s sound 
slidefilm which has had wide acclaim 
from national advertisers who have 
seen it. Compiled and edited by men 
who hold key positions with large 
advertisers, it emphasizes the impor- 
tance of point-of-purchase displays, 
and uses experiences of national ad- 
vertisers to prove its points. Sells for 
25 cents a copy. Write to King 
Gould, Executive Director, Point-of- 
Purchase Advertising Institute, Inc., 
16 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 


“Corpus Christi": A reprint of an 
article in Monthly Business Review 
published by Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas. It’s the second of a series 
of articles on leading cities of the 
Eleventh Federal Reserve District. 
Corpus Christi is one of the fastest 
growing cities in the Southwest. With 
a population of more than 108,000, it 
is one of the 13 larger cities in the 
Southwest and is among the top 100 
cities of the country. Retail sales in- 
creased 98% from 1929 to 1939, 
while bank deposits rose 99% and 
assessed valuations of ‘property in- 
creased 38%. During the decade of 
the 1940’s, personal income of the 
inhabitants of the Corpus Christi 
metropolitan area increased 332% 
and employment rose 87%. The 
city’s retail trade, bank deposits, and 
assessed property valuations in 1950 
were about 360%, 323%, and 222% 
greater, respectively, than 10 years 
earlier. The article covers the his- 
tory of Corpus Christi, the economy, 
the oil and gas industry developments, 
manufacturing development, manv- 
facturing employment by industry, 
agriculture, tourist industry, building 
activity . . . and future outlook. I! 
lustrated throughout with maps, 
charts and graphs. Write to W. E. 
Eagle, Vice-President in Charge, Sa: 
Antonio Branch, Federal Reserv: 
Bank of Dallas, San Antonio, Tex 
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What are they? The three counties that make 
up the concentrated Metropolitan Cincinnati 
market, where twelve percent of the trading 
area contains sixty-eight percent of the buyers 
and seventy-seven percent of the buying income. 


Best yet, this prime market is wrapped up and 
delivered by the Cincinnati Times-Star, the 
newspaper that is relied upon by more busi- 
nesses to reach more buyers more economically 
than any other Cincinnati daily. 


it’s the TIMES-STAR K 


LEADERSHIP 


EW YO2% 17: 60 E. 42nd St.; CHICAGO 1: 333 N. Michigan Ave.; WEST COAST: John E. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 
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Adventures in Shopping: No. 


A SERIES BY THE SALES MANAGEMENT STAFF 


The chief contributor to higher manufacturers’ advertising costs 


is the waste which occurs when retail salespeople muff the sale 
which advertising prompted, or when they steer the customer 
toward the private brand... A summary of some of the observa- 


tions made over a full year's shopping experiences. 


Advertising costs, like all other 
operating costs, are going up, but the 
substantial increase is not in the rela- 
tively trifling changes in 
thousand readers or listeners. 

A far bigger reason why it costs 
considerably more to advertise today 
is that retail salespeople are making 
fewer and fewer buyers out of the 
prospects who have been 
up” by advertising. 

As James C. Cumming, vice-presi- 
dent, Anderson & Cairns, Inc., told 
the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies on October 30: 

“Every time a_ salesperson 
steers a customer from your 
client’s product to a_ private 
brand, your client’s advertising 
cost goes up! Every time a sales- 
person muffs a sale of your 
client’s product through sheer 
ineptness, your client’s adver- 
tising cost goes up!” 


cost-per- 


“warmed 


And after reading to the audience 
case #¢70 (October 1 issue) in SM’s 
series—the one where a salesgirl told 
a potential Parker pen buyer that the 
difference between a $6.95 pen and 
a $9.95 was “three dollars,’ Mr. 
Cumming pointed out: 

“That little incident — in- 
creased the cost of Parker ad- 
vertising—and if you'll act like 
a customer and try to buy your 
clients’ products at retail, you'll 
develop enough similar, close- 
to-home case histories to make 
vou old before your time.” 

It was a year ago, in the December 
15 issue, that SM _ launched the series 
of “Adventures in Shopping,” after 
several months of exploration and 
experiment. Reports have been studied 
on experiences in buying or trying to 
buy advertised products in a dozen 
store types in 27 states, and the pat- 
tern is consistent: A condition which 
deters buying the product is found in 
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three or four stores out of every five. 

It may be store policy not to sell 
the product unless the customer makes 
a strenuous demand; more often it is 
indifference, boredom, apathy, lack of 
training in selling, lack of knowledge 
about the talking points of the spe- 
cific item. 

Except for a few exceptions (Sears 
and Ward) selling is lower grade in 
the big stores than in the smaller 
independents where the owner or 
manager casts a supervisory eye over 
selling and often is himself the store’s 
best salesman. But even in those 
stores the average age of salespersons 
is under 30 and they didn’t learn 
selling the hard way, such as during 
depression days when we had to sell 
to survive. At the most, the present 
crop has been taught to “wait on” 
customers. 


Retail Selling: 30% Lower 


Studies by Wilmark Service in the 
department store field tend to con- 
firm the observations of executives of 
the Elgin National Watch Co. who, 
on the basis of a nation-wide study 
among their outlets, reached the con- 
clusion recently that the level of re- 
tail selling is at least 30% below an 
acceptable norm. 

If we are not now more than 70% 
efficient in retail selling—at a time 
when much of our materials and 
factory capacity are being used for 
war production — you'll shudder at 
what we'll be up against in 195x 
when our expanded factories can go 
all out on civilian production! 

Until that time the personnel prob- 
lem in the retail stores is likely to 
deteriorate still further as _ experi- 
enced salespeople are siphoned off 


into the Armed Services or into bet- 
ter paying factory jobs. 

So the series of adventures will be 
continued—for as long as the condi- 


tions which brought it into being 
persist. 

When “Adventures in Shopping” 
was started, the post-Korean buying 
rush was only starting to subside; a 
big armaments program, with attend- 
ant shortages of materials for civilian 
products was getting under way— 
and few manufacturers expected any 
grave selling problem in 1951. 

Take automobiles as an example. 
They would certainly be in short 
supply. .. . Well, they haven't been, 
save for a few “hot” models. Yet has 
anyone tried very hard to sell you 
a new car? 

The editor of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT has been a fairly frequent buy- 
er of new cars, and yet the last time 
any salesman tried to sell him one was 
back in depression days. The nearest 
approach was on October 22, when 
he received a penny postal card from 
the Lincoln-Mercury dealer in Stam- 
ford, Conn., with this handwritten 
notation: ‘Would you take $1,615 
for your 1948 Chrysler on a new 
car? I believe I can get it for you.” 
There was no follow-up. 

If retail selling were on a high 
level, you couldn’t give that man a 
very high rating, and yet in compari- 
son with other automobile salesmen 
of today he deserves at least a B— 
despite the fact that more than three 
months previously—on July 17—the 
editor had turned in that car as down 
payment against a new Chrysler New 
Yorker. If he had gotten busy in the 
early summer he might have made 4 
sale, since his offer on the old car 
was considerably better than the 
Chrysler trade-in price. Apparently 
he had checked registrations back in 
the spring but didn’t get around to 
doing anything about this particular 
registration until long after the car 
had been sold. Nevertheless, it was 
something in the way of sales effort, 
and good by comparison with the 
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Something to roa r about... Ba. 


‘Our Bob Stanford Show's first year on 
WFAA-TV for FRITOS has done an ex- 


cellent job increasing sales. 
‘It has also enabled us to get.distribu- 
tion way.beyond expectation on an item 
not advertised any other way.” 

Ray K. Glenn, GLENN ADVERTISING, INC. 


‘Special credit goes to the Julie Benell 
Show participations which gave the Dal- 
las area a sales increase that more than 
doubled the national increase in sales 
over a ten-week period!”’ 


C.S. McGill, District Representative 
E. L. BRUCE COMPANY 


‘More than 23,000 registered members 
in Sanger’s Webster Webfoot Club. 
Enough said!” 


C.T Kelly, Director Public Relations 
SANGER BROS., INC. 


“A two-minute SALADMASTER partici- 
pation spot ran at 10:07 P.M., October 
12, pulling 107 telephone calls request- 
ing SALADMASTER home demonstra- 
tions in Dallas and Ft. Worth!” 


TED WORKMAN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Television Service of - 


THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS 
DALLAS’ PREMIER TELEVISION STATION | CHANNEL 8 — 27, KW 


Martin B. Campbell, General Manager 
Ralph W. Nimmons, Station Manager 
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EDWARD PETRY & CO., National Representative 


NBC -ABC- DUMONT 


Orartsual 
(All Purpose 


\ 


‘Portable | 
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The Greatest Easel Ever Built 


Designed for use with the large paper 
writing pad—which we stock. Also ideal 
for great big charts, small charts and flip- 
over charts. Folds up in a jiffy. 


Manufactured exclusively by 


ORAVISUAL COMPANY, INC. 


68 Jackson Street Stamford, Conn. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


If you Don't Think Kids Have 
Influence ... Look at Santa 


CHICAGO—If it weren’t for the 
kids, there wouldn’t be any Santa 
Claus. If there weren’t any Santa 
Claus, there wouldn’t be any big 
Christmas buying season. And 
that’s just one example of how 
children swing their influence 
around, says Georgia C. Rawson, 
Executive Vice President of State 
Teachers Magazines. 


“The 1,000,000 public school teach- 
ers and school administrators in 
the United States are America’s 
great ‘influence’ market because of 
their contact with 26,000,000 school 
age youngsters,” says Miss Raw- 
son. “There isn’t much of anything 
that has more influence around the 
house than the phrase ‘Teacher 
says’ followed by a moppet’s em- 
phatic quotation of teacher as the 
ultimate authority.” 


The 44 State Teachers Magazines 
offer complete, intensive coverage, 
state by state, of everybody in the 
public school field. Circulation 
total for the entire group is 839,934. 


Write for the complete story of the 
great “influence” market . . . the 
educational field . . . and how to 
reach it in State Teachers Maga- 
zines. It’s free, in a 12-page, file 
size, fact-packed folder. Write to 
Georgia C. Rawson, Executive 
Vice President, State Teachers 
Magazines, 309 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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How-To-Do-lt+ Film: Johnson & Johnson faced the problem of 


professional concern thot quickly reveo! o sincere 


interes? i= the customer's weifore 
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retail drug sales training by preparing a moving picture, “Sell— 
As Customers Like It,’’ and a booklet adaptation of the film. 
Above is a page from the booklet explaining one of the six sales 
axioms. Others are: treat customers as eye-minded buyers; treat 
customers as brand-conscious buyers; give customers product in- 
formation along with the product; make customers feel welcome; 


help customers save money. 


generally pervading inertia. 

In this installment we shall devote 
most of the space to summarizing 
some of the observations of the past 
year, with only a couple of new shop- 
ping experiences to illustrate the 
problems which manufacturers face. 

Let’s go back to automobiles— 
where you would expect to find a high 
level of selling for a variety of rea- 
sons: a high price product, no com- 
peting lines, lots of money spent by 
the manufacturers on sales training. 
And yet even among those dealers 
who have a big inventory problem 
we seldom find the kind of aggressive 
and intelligent selling which charac- 
terized this field prior to World 
War II. 


81. Studebaker Saves a 
Customer 


Pontiac, Ford, De Soto, Stude- 
baker showrooms, Portland, Ore. 


Selling technique and the demon- 
stration, where possible, were never 


more forcibly brought to my atten- 
tion than during my recent throes 
with the problem of whether or not 
to buy a new car to replace my 1948 
model Studebaker. The incidents of 
this true story could fit the dilemma 
of a purchaser thinking about buying 
almost any other type of consumer 
goods. In fact, several friends have 
fitted the almost exact instances into 
their own experiences with = such 
things as vacuum cleaners, home 
freezers and washing machines. 

In the first place, my wife and ! 
were “just toying with the idea” of 
a new car, prices being what the; 
were. We decided that if we did get 
one it should be a little heavier, more 
powerful than our Champion—an 
we'd like to try another make just 
to have something different. We de. 
cided at least to price the hard-top 
convertible models of Pontiac, Ds 
Soto and Mercury. 

We anticipated an enthusiastic re- 
sponse from car salesmen, since the 
auto business has been frightfully 
slow in Portland following reimposi- 
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Regulation W. Dealers had 


woe floor stocks and the public 
wasn't buying. We were prepared to 
foht off high-pressure selling, espe- 
‘ally after scanning the hearty “best 
deal town’ ads. 


| first telephoned a Pontiac dealer 
to ask the price of his hard-top 
since his sales office was a 
considerable distance from home. The 
salesman seemed slightly insulted 
that | had telephoned instead of com- 
‘ng in person. He quoted the new car 
price, couldn’t say whether I could 
expect a “good deal” on my 48, even 
though it was in good condition, with 
low mileage. His general tone was 
discouraging. I crossed him off the 


g 
list. 


mode: 


Near Closing Time 


At lunch, a friend related his ex- 
perience with a Ford dealership. 
He’d dropped in to look at ’51 models 
the week before. A salesman, sitting 
in a corner, rather reluctantly rose 
to tell him a demonstration would be 
gladly given if he would only drop 
around the next day. (It was a half 
hour before closing time and_ the 
demonstration car was parked across 
the street.) Our friend, an ex-dealer 
in autos, walked away in disgust. He 
started thinking about those 18 
months of payments and hasn’t been 
back. 

That was enough to squelch the 
faint idea in our mind about buying 
a new car. We bought new tires, had 
the brakes relined and prepared to 
drive the °*48 another year or two. 
After all, we had other financial obli- 
gations, and getting a new and larger 
car actually was a luxury we could 
do without. 

Next step was to stop at Marks 
Motors, our handiest Studebaker 
dealer (on the route between home 
and office) to buy a 75-cent can of 
touch-up paint before waxing our old 
Champion. A smiling salesman, Ken 
Fa (He introduced himself.), 
didn’t have the paint. We would have 
to get it at the service department 
two blocks away. 

Have you looked at the ’51 Com- 
der V-8?” he asked. 

\Ve explained that we hadn’t, but 

weren't in the market—new set 
of tires, new brakes, a motor tuneup. 
we needed was a can of paint. 


hat’s fine,” he said, stepping - 


+ 


0 a’51 Commander and lifting 
hood so we could look at the new 
tor. Out of politeness (partly be- 
ise he was so polite), we listened 
his tale of 120 horsepower, sat 
nd the wheel, looked at the dou- 
size brake pedal and absence of 
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In Favor with America’s Leaders 
.e-Heinn Loose-Leaf Binders 


The names you see here are known and respected 
—trusted brands that recommend products to users. 
Appearing on binders and manual covers, the same 
names recommend Heinn Loose-Leaf Binders to you! 


These manufacturers, who make their own products mean 
so much, expect the most in the products they buy. 

And they’d tell you they get the most in Heinn 
Loose-Leaf Binders . . . individually designed, hand- 
somely styled, mechanically perfect, durably built. 


Heed this tip and find out how Heinn can 
simplify your own sales or service problems, 
. and conserve your budget. Write for complete information. 


CATALOG COVERS e PRICE BOOKS 
@ SALES MANUALS e PROPOSAL 
COVERS @ PLASTIC TAB INDEXES 


THE HEINN COMPANY 
324 WEST FLORIDA STREET 
seese MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


Every HAIRE Trade Paper 
is" TOPS in its trade 


i) 


1170 Broadway - New York 1, N. Y. 


ES 
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a clutch pedal, noted the roominess, 
etc. 

“T’d like to take you for a short 
ride just so you keep up with the 
latest in the Studebaker family. No 
obligation,” he smiled. 

We declined, reiterated about the 
new tires, etc. 

He said that made our car worth 
more. We certainly wouldn’t lose 
when we decided to trade it in. 

I thanked him and left. . . . The 
new-car idea once more began buz- 
zing in my head. 

Again thinking it might be nice to 


“THE 


QUAD-CITIES i 
a unique combination of Go cities 
in states - on the Mississippi River 


try another make, my wife and I 
drove to a De Soto dealer to look at 
their hard-tops. We waited 10 min- 
utes while a salesman talked to some- 
one on the telephone without ac- 
knowledging our presence—not even 
a nod. We climbed in and out of a 
model on the showroom floor. Finally 
the salesman arrived, asked us if we 
were interested in a car. 

We asked the price. He didn’t 
know exactly but found a price list. 
He thought we might get a “fair 
price” for our old car if we'd wait for 
another man to take a look at it. 


well balanced as a four-man bob team! 


The Quad-City Metropolitan area 
(234,000) with a total trading radius 
population of 350,000 is a_ well- 
balanced urban-rural market—classi- 
fied by the Department of Agriculture 
in the highest-level-of-living bracket. 
To support this high level, are the in- 
come and wages from agricultural 
pursuits, from the farm equipment in- 
dustry, from the Rock Island Arsenal 
and from 300 other diversified fac- 
tories. These well balanced sources 
of income put the Quad-Cities in 14th 
place in Effective Buying Income per 
capita among Sales Management's 162 
metropolitan areas. 

These are the attributes that give the 
Quad-Cities balance and stability as a 
good market place. 


Good Marketing Men Know This 234,000 Market 


What looks like a tough job is easy when 
you know that the Quad-City Metropolli- 
tan area is a 234,000 unit—instead of 4 
separate cities. Alert space and time buy- 
ers have learned this fact and are using 
the knowledge to good advan- 
tage in schedule preparation. 
Up-to-date information is now 
available in a brochure that 
graphically portrays the 
Quad-City Market — clearly, 
concisely. 


t 
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\ THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO. ‘trouning ARGUS & OSPATCH * AVERY. KNODEL, INC. representing “Y 


How to make profitable sales to Quad- 
Citians whose per capita Effective Buying 
Income ranks 14th among 162 metropolitan 
areas is something worth knowing about. 
For your copy write to Dispatch or Argus 
(newspapers that cover 3 of 
the 4 Quad-Cities) or WHBF, 
Rock Island, Il. 


WITH A_FLYING START IN 
THESE MEDIA YOU CAN GAIN 
GREAT SALES MOMENTUM IN 
THE QUAD-CITIES! 


"Coa 
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Dividends From Training: Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Co. met the problem of 
lack of store know-how by preparing 
a retail sales training course. In the 
first nine months of 1951 some 7,500 
jewelry store salespersons completed 
it. In the Schindler store, Sioux City 
Iowa, purchases from Elgin in 1950 
were 285 watches ... This year, after 
seven employes completed the pro- 
gram, the store sold 239 Elgins in a 
four-week period. 

Here a Schindler salesman follows 
a manual suggestion: 
tomer try it on” In this issue 
(page 44) Andrew L. Rowe, Elgin’s 
vice-president in charge of sales, tells 
the whole story of their successful 


“Let the cus- 


retail training course. 


The other man finally arrived. He 
said we'd be lucky to get better than 
“book price’ despite the new tires, 
etc., because the market was so slow. 
He'd be glad to look at our old car 
if we'd wait a few more minutes. 
We thanked him and left. Not even 
a demonstration offered. 

It was a nice afternoon, so we de- 
cided to give a try to the Studebaker 
Commander Mr. Fair had offered. 
He filled the gas tank, told us to 
keep the demonstrator overnight (It 
was late afternoon.) if we wished. 
He asked if he could drive our old 
car around the block. He thought we 
had a fine car and he could make us 
an offer when we returned, if we 
didn’t mind. We didn’t. 

So we bought a new car 
mained in the Studebaker 


and 
family. 


That true story illustrates a point 
we have mentioned occasionally in 
this series: The best prospects for 
such products as appliances, automo- 
biles and home furnishings were well 
supplied during the years 1948-1950 
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and can attord to “sit it out” until 
they are convinced that the quality- 
color-style-price-terms of a product 


under consideration are more wanted 

than the cash they are holding. 

other words, at a time when 
most in need of good retail 

selling, because home “inventories” 

are high, the average level is at an 

all-time low. 

This Portland man had a fairly 
new car, he had just spent several 
hundred dollars to put it in perfect 
condition—and it required good sales- 
manship to sell him a new car. He 
found that salesmanship only in the 
Studebaker showroom, and so that 
company not only saved a customer 
but traded him up to a more expen- 
sive model. 

Furthermore, selling through local 
advertising seems to have lessened 
on hard-to-move appliances. For ex- 
ample, records compiled by Advertis- 
ing Checking Bureau show that in 
the first 9 months of the year, wash- 
ing machine advertising in 81 cities 
showed a decline of 7.4% from last 
year. 

Occasionally we find in our shop- 
ping that the retail salesman is more 
alert than the manufacturer. When 
one gets out of the low-price staple 
field, buying decisions for a family 
are seldom made by a single indi- 
vidual. The wife wants to consult 
the husband, or vice versa, and even 
the most expert retail salesman can’t 
close the sale on the spot if the other- 
half isn’t present but must be con- 
sulted. Here’s a case where Wheary, 
Inc., may lose a sale because it didn’t 
supply the store with a descriptive 
leaflet which the retail salesman 
could give to the prospect: 


82. Wheary Takes a Big Chance 


B. Altman & Co., New York 
Luggage Department 


| was standing in front of a his- 
ical exhibit of luggage when a 
ung man, who waited a moment 
vhile I looked, asked me if he could 
how me any particular piece of lug- 
ize. “What do you have in two- 
* I asked. On the way to the 
t\wo-suiters, the young man_ picked 
the kind of. collapsible table the 
‘tel bellhop puts your bags on in the 
om. He picked up a ‘‘Melmaster 
Freeman,” slapped the leather, 
ened the bag and went through the 
erits of this particular two-suiter, 
ving me precise details on how to 
ack it. While doing so he mentioned 
lat the price was only $38.50—and 
oked me straight in the eye. I real- 
zed he was trying to size up my price 
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reflexes. I said nothing, but looked in 
the general direction of the Wheary 
display. 

Without a backward glance, the 
salesman picked up the new plastic- 
covered Wheary, placed it on the lit- 
tle collapsible table, and gave me a 
thorough demonstration of Wheary 
features. Further, he picked up the 
Wheary display sign and pointed to 
how many shirts, sox, etc., I could 
pack in that bag and still have only 
31 pounds gross weight. (He men- 


tioned the 40-lb. domestic airline 
limit. ) 
ay 
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By now [ knew that in Altman’s, 
at least, the luggage.men know their 
product story and can—and do—tell 
it in terms of the user. I said I wanted 
to go home and talk with my wife 
about buying. I asked for a piece of 
Wheary literature. The salesman 
said he would like to give me a piece, 
but that Wheary provides only the 
clothes packing instructions pamphlet 
found in each bag. I started to make 
notes on the back of an envelope. 
The salesman said, “Let me write 
the models and prices for you on one 
of my cards.” And that’s how I 
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- and we'll sell "em fast for you! 


There's a bumper crop of wealthy, 
influential tourists in Greater Miami 
right now, and thousands more on the 
way. Miami’s magic sunshine will bring 
down more than a million and a half 
visitors this winter, to form America’s 
biggest, richest bonus audience! 


This tourist-jammed market is ripe 
for your sales message -- it’s the nation’s 
fastest growing metropolitan area, with 
the highest per capita retail sales in the 
country, and a retail sales total that 
topped 675 million dollars in 1950. 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
STORY BROOKS & FINLEY, National Reps. 
A. S. GRANT, Atlanta 

Affiliated Stations -- WQAM, WQAM-FM 


MIAMI-- An International Market 


You can reap a golden harvest of 
sales at minimum cost by reaching this 
rich market thru The Miami Herald, 
which sells 700,000 year ’round resi- 
dents plus a vast vacationing audience 
all along Florida’s fabulous Gold 
Coast. See your SB&F man today. 


Che Miami erald 


Florida’s Most 
Complete Newspaper 
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know Edward S. Gray is a fine sales- 
man. 

And yet, when I got home that 
night and tried to describe the 
Wheary two-suiter to my wife, I 
couldn’t remember all of the talking 
points, and I couldn’t answer some 
penetrating questions she asked about 
the construction. If only I had been 
able to take along a really descrip- 
tive circular! She’s promised to look 
at them herself on her next trip to 
town—but I know her when she 
goes on a shopping spree. Most likely 


COVERS THE RICH 
$800-MILLION 


she'll get marooned in the hat depart- 
ment ! 


James C. Cumming, whom we 
quoted above, has suggested to his 
A.A.A.A. associates a number of 
things which should be done _ to 
counteract the dangerous situation 
confronting most national advertisers. 

On training the retail salespeople 


he suggests: 


1. Basic training manuals. 


AKRON MARKET! 


Akron’s ONLY daily and Sunday newspaper 
enjoys the unique distinction of covering one 
of the country’s largest and richest markets. 


Sell every Beacon Journal reader and you 


sell the entire Akron Market. 


That’s why we 


say, “In Akron, ONE and ONE ALONE can 
do an adequate selling job for you.” 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


John S. Knight, Publisher — Story Brooks & Finley, Rep 


2. Enrolling them in 


courses, 


training 


3. Preparation of training films to 
be shown by manufacturers’ salesmen, 


4. Organization of  salespeople’s 


cl ubs. 


5. House publications full of sugar- 
coated educational material. 


6. Bringing them to central spots 
for discussion and training. 


7. Filling business paper advertis- 
ing pages with facts aimed at these 
salespeople. 


“And then,” Mr. Cumming 
says, “we should forget that we've 
done anything to train them. We 
should recognize: (1) that many of 
them won’t absorb what we tell 


Where's 
going when you're 
through with it? Tell 
the editor. 


this copy 


See page 65. 


them; (2) that personnel turnover is 
fast—almost as soon as we've trained 
them they leave; (3) that the buyer’s 
instructions to sell the private brand 
or the long-mark-up item will par- 
tially nullify the training we do. 

“So, in addition to a training pro- 
gram, we should do everything we 
can to sell the customer with ai/ the 
facts—right over the head of the 
salesperson. ‘This involves in some 
cases the consumer advertising—more 
of a mail order technique, perhaps. 
It includes packaging, informative 
tags and labels, display cards—and 
everything we can use to reach a cus- 
tomer directly. 

“We should do all these things— 
and do them thoroughly — because, 
added together, they will reduce th 
cost of advertising. 


"Adventures in Shopping" is a first-of-the- 
month feature. The I4th installment will ar 
Reprints of December 1|5- 
January |; February I|-March |; April 1-Ma 
1; June I-July 1; August !-September |! 
October I-November | are available a 
25c¢ each from SM's Readers’ Service Bureau 


pear January |. 
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THE SALES CURVE TURNED UP when thousands of dealers hooked displays into 


current Emerson advertising. Above: This prize window was a dealer's ticket to Mexico. 


Emerson Baits Window Contest 
With Prize Trips to Mexico 


A happy tie-in with Pan American World Airways provides 


a colorful theme, and ‘round-the-world "'listening tests" 


supply dramatic copy for newspaper and magazine ads. 


Gerald Light, sales promotion 
manager, Emerson Radio and Phono- 
graph Corp., is happy with teamwork 
promotional contests. Reason: Emer- 
son's Model 646 three-way portable 
radio, nucleus of a recent window 
display contest tie-in with Pan 
American World Airways, sold faster 
than manufacturers could fill orders. 

Conditions of the contest, explains 

\lr. Light, required participating 
lealers to display current Emerson 
portable radio models in their win- 
dows and to feature the Emerson 
Pan American” Model 646, to- 
ether with streamers and displays 
signed for this promotion. The dis- 
vs were to be featured for two 
eks during the contest period, from 
ne 15 to August 31. The five top 
zes: a seven-day, all-expenses-paid 
loliday in Mexico for Two.” 

\Ionths before the contest broke, 

merson arranged with Pan Am 

ipper captains to test Model 646 

flight stops in nine countries on 

ree continents. Sets were tuned in 

Istanbul, Beirut, Bagdad, Bang- 

‘k, London, Hong Kong—all cities 

Pan Am’s ’round-the-world Clip- 
€r routes. 
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Pilots declared, in writing, that the 
portable was heard “‘loud and clear” 
at all test points—hence the tie-in 
which appeared in window displays 
and a quarter-million dollar’s worth 
of newspaper and magazine advertis- 
ing during the campaign: ‘“‘Emerson 
‘Pan American’ portable radio heard 
clear ’round-the-world.” 

“This is the way it looked to us 
when the contest was in the thinking- 
out stage,’ says Mr. Light. “Air- 
planes are natural stoppers, and the 
appeal of foreign countries is dra- 
matic. As far as dealer incentive is 
concerned, we figured that the idea 
of awarding prize money to dealers 
with the best tie-in windows was no 
good, because money can’t be roman- 
ticized.”” Instead, the “Holiday in 
Mexico” reward was hit upon be- 
cause it is a natural travel tie-in and 
“has plenty of romance appeal.” 

Mr. Light’s staff got busy with de- 
tails early in March, and within two 
months the machinery was set up. 

Every dealer, no matter how small, 
had equal chance to win because win- 
dows were judged on originality, 
arrangement and sales appeal. Orig- 
inality was the equalizer between the 


big and little dealer. Dealers were 
supplied with window dressing kits 
which included streamers featuring 
the “Pan American’ portable, full- 
color photographs of cities on the 
Pan American route, travel and “at- 
mosphere” posters supplied by Pan 
American, and co-op ad mats. Ap- 
proximately 27,000 of these kits were 
delivered to Emerson dealers. 

Of the 27,000 dealers contacted, 
300 sent in photographs to be judged. 
But Mr. Light estimates that for 
every one of the 300 dealers who 
formally entered the contest, 3,000 
dealers arranged the window displays. 

Three dealers started little con- 
tests on their own. Instead of buying 
the services of a professional pho- 
tographer, they asked their own cus- 
tomers to photograph the display 
windows with box cameras, or what- 
ever they had. They advertised lo- 
cally that a “Pan American’’ port- 
able would be given to whomever 
turned out the best photograph. This 
was consumer contact which Emerson 
hadn’t anticipated. 

Was the tie-up a success? “It sold 
radios for us,” says Mr. Light. 
“We're going with Pan Am again 
next year—and I hope we can do the 
same thing year after year.” 


COMING: 
January 15th 


An added service to al! 
subscribers as a quarterly 
Part Il section of SALES 
MANAGEMENT— 


See pages 24 and 25 
this issue for details and 
watch for the new part 
two of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT with the 
issues of Jan. 15, April |, 
July | and Oct. |. 
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HEALTH INSURANCE PLAw 


OF GREATER NEW YORK 


HIP AIMS its medical plan at labor unions in 
addition to company presidents and employes. 
Union leaders, like Mike Quill of ClO (left) 
often help to carry the HIP story to workers. 


ge PNB FB ALOE IETS 


THE OWLY PLAN IN THE 
WE YORK CITY AoE WhICY 


CONF. 


ic STANDARDS 


oe CT OV 01K IAL © 
+ SET BY C.L0. SOCIAL SECURITY 
NMAARAI PD Pee 


How Health Plan Demonstrates 
Benefits to Company Presidents 


The product: all-expense group medical insurance. The 
proposition: Company and employe split 50-50 on the 
cost. After the firm's top man is sold, HIP must follow 
through with a convincing presentation to the workers. 


This is the story of a group medi- 
cal insurance plan which is only four 
years old —but which is now the 
largest sales enterprise of its kind in 
the United States. More than 285,- 
000 employes of 300 companies (not 
including 18,000 school teachers and 
74,000 transit employes and_ their 
families) have accepted the packaged 
proposition offered by the Health In- 
surance Plan of Greater New York. 
Subscribers to HIP need never see a 
doctor’s bill, yet they can obtain the 
gamut of medical service—from hay 
fever shots to brain surgery—and can 
protect the health of their families 
with the know-how of psychiatrists, 
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obstetricians and 10 other specialists 
for an average yearly premium of 
$34 a family. 

Lawton B. Wolfe, director of man- 
agement sales, believes that capsu- 
lated, the progress of HIP is an out- 
growth of two principles vital to any 
effective selling formula: (1) The 
product to be sold must be presented 
to a logical market; (2) it must be 
presented when there is a desire for 
that product or when the desire can 
be created. 

There was little need to create de- 
sire, however. In 1947, when HIP 
made its debut, the cost of living for 
thousands of blue- and white-collar 


workers had begun a record upward 
swing. The average worker could not 
budget against illness without watch- 
ing his wartime savings evaporate. 
There was, indeed, a ready market 
for low-cost medical insurance. 

HIP representatives obtained a 
few leads, went out and knocked on 
the doors of company executives. 
Were their employes interested in 
such a plan? 

But what, exactly, were they sell- 
ing—and to whom? Group medical 
practice is not new—neither is group 
insurance. HIP combines the two 
group functions on the assumption 
that only through the teamwork of 
general practitioners and _ specialists 
can the pooling of expensive equip 
ment and the slicing of administra 
tive costs be possible. Too, HIP doe: 
not conflict with established insur 
ance plans covering hospitalization. 
It is not a carbon copy of the usual 
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Paper Money... 


_.. income from manufactured paper products exceeds 
308 million dollars annually in the two Carolinas. 


Whether you write, wrap, box or smoke, chances are 


lsteners—the largest group of your prospe 
you can reach through any siggle adver 


medium in the two Carolinas. 


BUY 
GIFTS 
-PREMIUMS 
- AWARDS 


DIRECT FROM THIS NEW 1952 


WHOLESALE CATALOG 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG 


OVER 250 
PAGES OF 
NATIONALLY 
KNOWN 


@ DIAMONDS 

@ WATCHES @ TROPHIES 

© JEWELRY @ PEN SETS 

@ SILVERWARE @ LEATHER GOODS 
@ MANY OTHER GIFT LINES 


WALDRON & CO., inc. 


1211 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 


@ ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Many of America’s 


most important 
executives live 


in Greenwich, 


a community which appeals to 
families that enjoy the better 
things in life and can afford 
Result — 11.600 Green- 


wich families have the buying 


them. 


power of 20,000 average fami- 
lies. This market is effectively 
covered by only one newspaper: 


Greenwich Time. often called 


“the best suburban daily news- | 


paper in America.” 


National Representatives: 


Bogner and Martin, New York & Chicago 
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cash indemnity or reimbursement 


plans. Its policies are: 


Complete coverage: All medical 
and surgical treatments are paid for 
in advance by premiums. 


Group medical practice: Medical 
groups, organized and located in the 
New York City area, are comprised 
of specialists in 12 fields. Each group 
works as a team. Every HIP doctor 
must meet the standards set by HIP’s 
Medical Control Board, made up of 
leaders in the medical profession. 


Eligibility: Regardless of age, physi- 
cal condition and income, any mem- 
ber of an employe group in the New 
York area can join. A subscriber and 
his dependents can receive compre- 
hensive medical care at home, at the 
doctor’s office, in the hospital, or at 
HIP medical group centers. If an 
employe retires or changes his job, 
he may continue the plan. Although 
the typical medical insurance plan 
provides a financial ‘“cushion’’—and 
then only when there is an actual ill- 
ness or hospitalization —the  sub- 
scriber still must carry a substantial 
financial burden himself. HIP, on 
the other hand, takes care of all medi- 
cal expense. 

‘To get the program rolling, HIP 
salespeople contacted employers first, 
because under the HIP setup em- 
ployers pay either the entire cost of 
the plan for their employes, or share 
the cost with them. In the latter case 
payments are handled through payroll 
deduction. 

But in those early days, HIP 
agents returned to headquarters with 
a collective report: The going was 
tough. 

Why? Most of the leads they had 
obtained were false alarms. 

The first hurdle for HIP, there- 
fore, was to develop qualified leads. 
The second was to overcome the re- 
sistance on the part of many employ- 
ers to pay half the premium for their 
employes. Another problem was an- 
ticilpated—tthe preparation of two dis- 
tinctly different sales presentations: 
one to selected top management, the 
second to employes collectively. Too, 
a comprehensive advertising plan had 
not been thought out. HIP execu- 
tives, through trial-and-error, came 
to grips with these problems and 
found workable answers. 


Hitting the lead target: To 
strengthen leads for salesmen, HIP 
obtained a select mailing list—not of 
“executives,” but of top executives 
only. Then a direct mail campaign 
was begun. 

Mr. Wolfe, after writing a first 


draft of the letter to be sent to these 
top men, routed it to his office mates 
for criticism and revision. The final 
draft outlined the benefits a firm 
would receive from HIP service, and 
asked for the opportunity to provide 
more complete information. A _ re. 
turn postal card was included. 
Return on these letters by tele. 
phone and postal card was three per- 
cent. The mailing provided each oj} 
HIP’s nine salesmen with 175 to 200 
“hot” leads. A curious change then 


took place in the attitudes of sales. 
men. Formerly they had addressed 
their morning’s work with a what- 


the-hell’s-the-use look on their faces, 
But after returns began to come in, 
their morale was visibly lifted; they 
knew that because an executive had 
taken the trouble to ask for more 
information, the door to his office 
would at least be open. 

The qualified lead approach began 
to click, and ‘‘don’t see anybody but 
the top man” became a rule. 


Overcoming employer resistance: 
Although salesmen could now get in- 
side the top man’s office, how were 
they to present HIP in a way to mo- 
tivate enthusiasm and acceptance? It 
was easy enough for the “‘boss’”’ to see 
certain advantages: It is sound busi- 
ness practice to set aside reserves for 
depreciation and_ replacement of 
equipment. Is it equally sound for the 
employer to invest in the health and 
productivity of his employes? 

HIP representatives, by using 
facts and figures, were able to show 
that medical care for personnel pays 
dividends by promoting efficiency and 
production, cutting absenteeism, de- 
creasing labor turnover, reducing 
occupational ailments, raising morale, 
lessening accident frequency, lower- 
ing compensation insurance costs and 


improving labor-management _ rela- 
tions. 
But what about the employer 


financing the plan? Here’s where re- 
sistance is rigid, but here HIP found 
opportunity to fire provocative argu- 
ments. 

The mention of the excess profits 
tax is a good starter. HIP can be 
charged off as an operating expense— 
tax deductible. 

Cost of living is high, wages are 
about to be frozen. Every employer 
is striving to retain a loyal labor 
force. His primary consideration 
should be to provide his employes 
with complete protection against all 
the insurable costs of illness for them 
and their families. Too, there is a 
tight labor market now; HIP can 
be offered as an inducement to entice 
and hold personnel. It is a “progres- 
sive” thing to do. 
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1 there is the humanitarian ap- 

assuming the whole or at 

of the insurance cost, the 

helps to bring HIP’s all- 

verage within the financial 

all his employes. He makes 

ile for every employe, regard- 

irnings, to receive benefits. If 

; themselves had to pay, many 

ye priced out of the market. 

HIP steps in the oppo- 

‘ction of socialized medicine. 

free enterprise setup, privately 

ke big business, HIP depends 

ill markup and a large turn- 
operate in the black. 

(nce an employer is convinced 

plan has merit, the HIP rep- 

explains that it would 

fair to ask him to outline the 

omplicated business of insurance to 


1: 


his employes. He is asked, instead, to 


all in his “key people” for further 


discussion, and the HIP agent car- 


ries the burden of the presentation 


to them. 


Are you a thumber? 
If “yes,” we want to 
know which thumb 


comes first, 


See page 65. 


If the key people are in agreement, 

ie HIP agent addresses all employes 

‘general assembly” question-and- 
iswer session. 


Convincing the mass: This ap- 
h is one of basic English. Here 
HIP agent’s job is easy, for sit- 
on an elevated platform before 
nployes is “the boss.” The HIP 

points to him and says: “Mr. 
is thinking about establishing 
plete health insurance plan for 
ind he’s going to pay half the 
tor you.’ When Mr. Blank 
the applause of his employes, 
can he refuse to go through with 
he “I’m-their-provider” ego ap- 

s obvious. 


hen facts are given employes: 
out of seven will become seri- 
ill; three out of five will need 
al care within the next year, 


will fail to see a doctor because 
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of the cost; because of sickness and 
disability, the average male employe 
loses 11 days a year—the average 
female, 13. This means a loss of time, 
of earnings. 

Workers are told that enrollment 
is open to 10 persons having a com- 
mon employer if all join with their 
dependents. It is also open to groups 
of 25 or more if at least 75% of the 
group join. Employes are asked to 
vote on the plan. 

An exception in regard to employer 
contribution was made for 500 fam- 
ilies residing in a cooperative housing 
project, who pay the full premium 
with their monthly rent. Other ex- 
ceptions: Employes of the Wages 
and Hours Division of the U. 5S. 
Department of Labor whose employ- 
er (The Federal Government) has 
no legal authority to contribute to 
the premium. 

In some instances the entire 
premium is paid by the employer. 
Frequently it is paid out of a union 
welfare or trust fund. Labor unions 
which pay the entire premium out 
of their welfare funds include the 
painters, luggage. workers, cooks and 
pastry chefs, sheet metal workers and 
ornamental ironworkers. A number 
of other unions have won HIP in in- 
dividual shop agreements, including 
the United Automobile Workers and 
the New York Newspaper Guild. 


Advertising: On October 16 of 
this year HIP began an intensive 
advertising campaign in five New 
York City newspapers. The ads are 
directed to both workers and man- 
agement. This is the first planned 
campaign, however. Heretofore HIP 
has restricted itself to direct mail 
advertising on a lead basis. 

Now Edwin B. Dooley, director 
of public relations and advertising, is 
considering giving HIP full treat- 
ment through radio and magazines, 
as well as newspapers. 

Since the plan was launched four 
years ago with a complement of 17 
medical groups, it has increased its 
subscription to a point where 30 
medical groups comprising nearly 
1,000 general physicians and special- 
ists are at work full time. The plan 
has been operating “in the black’ 
since 18 months after its establish- 
ment and has accumulated reserves 
required by the New York State In- 
surance Department. Out of these 
reserves, it is now repaying loans 
made by philanthropic foundations 
at the beginning. 

HIP is now a successful model of 
insurance enterprise which is helping 
other communities throughout the 
country to develop similar plans. 
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For factual information on the 


- Detroit Market—write to the Pro- 
motional. and Research Depart- 
‘ment ‘ 


464,940 


highest weekday circu- 
lation of any Detroit — tion in Detroit News’ 
newspaper. history. 
A. B. C. figures for 6-month neriod 
ending March 31, 1951 


871,757 


highest Sunday circula- 


seceenemancon cence mane ee 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


40 PLUS CLUB 


Tough to find a good man? 
Why not contact us. 
Several Top Flight 


SALES EXECUTIVES 


With enviable records for developing and 
expanding domestic and foreign markets. 
Highly qualified to either set or follow 
policies. 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


Equally trained & screened men to fill key 
executive & technical posts in many other 
specialized fields. 


The FORTY PLUS CLUB of NEW YORK, Inc. 
220 Broadway, NYC 7 Beekman 3-6086 


Other clubs situated in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, Conn., Kansas City, 
Mo., Los Angeles, Miami, Fla., Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Montreal and Toronto, Canada. 


EXECUTIVES—$6,000 UP 


Contemplating a change? 


through our 


Your personal requirements met t 
protection of 


flexible procedures, affording full 
your present position. We have the know-how 
and the nationwide contacts to negotiate success- 
fully for you. Details for the asking, mailed 
under confidential cover. JEPSON EXECUTIVE 
@ SERVICE, 1021 Porter Bldg., Kansas City 2, Mo. 
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* NEWS MAGAZINE 


Pathfinder’s Bias: We favor the Ameri- 
can ideal of freedom for individuals. We 
oppose statism and totalitarianism in 
all forms. We believe we can best sup- 
port freedom by printing facts without 
bias, because we think that all the facts 
are on the side of freedom. 


Li 
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Salesman 


SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN SELL IDEAS, seek out 
people who are looking for ideas, find a great many 
that other salesmen miss. They invariably are top 
producers, for the people they locate and sell 
usually have greater needs and greater buying 
power. That is the secret of Pathfinder’s success. 


TWICE EACH MONTH, TO A NATIONWIDE 
FAMILY AUDIENCE of thinking people, 
Pathfinder brings news and views on prod- 
ucts and people, business and government. 


WHAT'S SO NEW AND DIFFERENT 
ABOUT THAT? Not so much the idea 
of what we present as where we pre- 

sent it. No other magazine of compar- 
able character majors in Pathfinder’s 
major market. No other segment of 
the population is more important— 
economically or politically. 


LOOKING FOR IDEAS? Ask for 
more information on Pathfinder— 
the magazine which is bought, read 
and talked about by 1,200,000 fam- 
ilies who are looking for ideas. 


Graham Patterson, Publisher 
Washington Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 


when yodre ce Pathfinder 


Absorbine, dr. 

Aetna Insairance Group 

American Brands Corp. 

American Express Company 

American Meat Institute 

American Memorial Co. 

American Petroleum Institute 

American Turpentine Farmers Association 
Arvin Radio-Phonograph 

Association of American Railroads 


Bank of America 

Barbasol Shaving Cream 
Bell Telephone System 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 
Ben-Gay 

Bethlehem Stee! Co. 
Bituminous Coal Institute 
Block Drug Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport Fabrics Inc. 
Burgess Battery Company 


Campbell Chain Company 
Carrollton Mfg. Co. 

Cat’s Paw Rubber Co., Inc. 
Champion Spark Piug Company 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad 
Chrysler Corporation 

City Club Shoes 

Clark Cleveland 

Coleman Company Space Heaters 
Commodore Hotel 

Criterion Co. 


D-Con Co. 

Deepfreeze Home Freezer 

C. S. Dent Co. 

Dodge Trucks 

Duofold, Inc. 

Duo-Therm Gas & Oil Heaters 
Durkee Famous Foods 


Eaton 2-Speed Truck Axle 

Electric Light and Power Companies 
Esterbrook Pen Co. 

Ethyl Corp. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 

Foley Mfg. Co. 

Ford Motor Co. 

French Government Tourist Office 


General Electric Company 
General Foods Corp. 

Otis E. Glidden & Co. 
Greyhound Lines 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 
Harrison Products 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hotpoint Inc. 


Inspirational Publishing House 
Insurance Company of North America 
International Nickel 


K-R-O Co. 
Krem! Hair Tonic 
Kristee Products Co. 


La Salle Extension University 
Lee Tire & Rubber Co. 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes 


Magic Chef Gas Range 
McKesson & Robbins Inc. 
Medico Filter Pipe 

Mentholatum Co. 

G. & C. Merriam Co. 

Midwest Radio & Television Corp. 
Miles Laboratories Inc. 
Mothersill Remedy Co. 

Murine Co., Inc. 


National Biscuit Co. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters 
National Cotton Council 

National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Associatio 


Parke, Davis & Co. 

Peak Anti-Freeze 

Pease Woodwork Co. 

Pennzoil Co. 

Philco Corporation 

Phoenix Chamber of Commerce 
Phoenix Connecticut Group 
Pittsburgh Paint 

Plastic Wood 

Poll Parrot Shoes 

Prestone Anti-Freeze 

Prince Albert Tobacco 
Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Ray-O-Vac Flashlights & Batteries 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau 
Remington Rand Inc. 

Republic Steel Corp. 

John C. Roberts Shoes 

Rototiller Inc. 


Savage Arms Corporation 

Sergeant’s Dog Care Products 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 
Adding Machines 

Stark Brothers Nurseries 

Sterling Drug Inc. 

Studebaker Corp. 


3-in-1 Oil 

Telex ‘Inc. 

Texaco Fire Chief Gasoline 
Texaco PT Anti-Freeze 

Texaco Havoline 

Travelers Insurance Companies 


Union Pacific Railroad 
United States Fire Insurance Company 
Utica Bodygard Sleepers 


Western Pacific Railroad 

Wilknit Hosiery Co. 

Williams Oil-O-Matic Oil Burner 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 


OPERATION OF SALES BONUS PLAN 
FOR A SALESMAN EARNING A BASE SALARY 


8,783 
OF $4,200 - WITH EXPENSES OF $3,000 - —9 000 
Waite: OF BONUS ON EACH ° sees 
ADDITIONAL $50,000 OF SALES cee Oseshetets stetetee 8,000 
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BASE SALARY OF 


TOTAL 


x 
SALES 160 \ 210 


(000) 260\ 310 \360 410 \460 510 


560\610 \ 660 710 


YS sacary + Expenses 
AS % OF SALES 


[4.5% | 3.4% 12.8% |2.3%o |2.0% | 1.8°7o | 1.6%o | 1.4% | 1.3% | 1.2% | 1.1% | 1.0% | 


SALES EXPENSES DOWN, NET PAY UP: Brunswick-Balke-Collender's 


new and old plans are contrasted on this chart. 


with a base salary 
Now the salesman 


Policies and Arithmetic 
Of Brunswick's Pay Plan 


Sample policy problem: How to pay fairly when territory 
potentials range from $50,000 to $710,000 without leaving 
the company wide open on windfalls, or penalizing the man 
whose superior salesmanship brings in deserved volume. 


BY M. M. KOMEN « Sales Control Manager 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
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$7,453 on sales of $710,000. 


CHARTISTICS—8RAD f 


of $4,200 can net $8,783 for himself instead of 


Salary-expenses are 1% of sales. 


The  Brunswick- Balke- Collen 
Co., Chicago, has been in existence 
for 106 years, and in the course of its 
history it has passed through ever 
conceivable 
pensation. 

As the years went by, 
after 


cycle of sales force com- 


one change 
another in the structure of the 


company’s compensation plan was 
presented, tried and then discarded. 
In 1946 management decided that 


the heart of the compensation p 
lem was how to achieve: 

. salesmen’s security. 

. salesmen’s incentive. 

.equitable  salesmen’s — income 
without overpayment within ~he 
framework of sales costs the comp 


could afford. 
company control of salesme: s 
activities. 


.control of salesmen’s expens:s. 
. flexibility of compensation pl in 
under varying conditions. 
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Mrs. Elmer Paul. of Nevada, lowa, is the kind 


of superlative housekeeper who rates the raised 


eyebrow from your wife and mine. 

She knows as much about labor saving as most 
management experts, and applies her knowledge 
effectively ...can dust with both hands, does spot 
mending at the ironing board, cooks two meals at 
a time... uses a mechanical dishwasher, electric 
washing machine, dryer and ironer ... has time 
left for family, social affairs, and hobbies such as 
weaving, Christmas cookies, and flying lessons. 

Read all about her in “Use your head about 
housework”... in one of the great home service 


magazines SUCCESSFUL FARMING, December issue. 
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A farmer’s wife, Mrs. Paul substitutes for the 
non-existent hired girl, as her husband has replaced 
the old fashioned hired man... with machinery, 
efficiency, better methods. 

\nd finds ideas and inspiration on how to do 
her job better and get more out of life from 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING... .guide book for better farm 
living as well as better farm business. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING goes to nearly a million 
prosperous farm families (out of its 1,200,000 total 
circulation) in the fifteen agricultural Heart states. 
where farmers have a larger investment in land, 
livestock, building and equipment, better brains, 
better crops, better incomes. These SF subscribers’ 
average gross earnings are consistently more than 
50% higher than the national farm average. 


Wirn a decade of unprecedented prosperity, 
mortgages reduced or paid off, farms electrified 
and increasingly mechanized, billions in savings... 
SF families are bringing their homes up to their 
new living standards, represent the world’s best 
market for housing, furniture, home equipment. 

Mostly missed by general media, little touched 
by television, this market is deeply penetrated by 
SuCCESSFUL FARMING... with its high readership, 
selective content and editing, and a half century 
of practical service. SF is needed to balance and 
fill out any national advertising effort! ... Ask any 
SF office for full facts. 

Merepitu Pusitsninc Company, Des Moines: 
also New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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. cooperation among salesmen. 
.minimum administrative costs. 
The plan had to be simple and 
workable from year to year, without 
radical changes. It had to be equitable 
from salesman to salesman within a 
branch as well as to all salesmen, re- 
gardless of the sections of the country 
in which they operated and the sales 
potential of their territories. It also 
was decided that should management 
find it expedient to decrease the size 
of a sales territory because of chang- 
ing economic conditions, or to trans- 
fer a salesman to another territory, 
the salesman would not be penalized 
financially. 
The compensation — plan 
evolved was a 


finally 
salary-and-incentive 


In Metropolitan Peoria... 


ILLINOTS 
\ 


WHAT A MARKET! 


30% More Employees ... and 59.9% 
More Purchasing Power (in Metropolitan 
Peoria) Than the 1945 Post-war Highs. 
Are you getting your share of the 
stepped-up sales volume in this rich 
agricultural and industrial area? It's a 
MIGHTY MARKET .. . effectively cov- 
ered by The Peoria Journal Star. 


bonus arrangement. The base salary 
was to be the major portion of a 
salesman’s income, with a controllable 
incentive bonus which could not be 
increased beyond what was _ consid- 
ered the normal earning range for 
the assigned position. 

The volume potential of Bruns- 
wick’s sales territories ranges from 
$50,000 to over $710,000 and, as a 
result, salaries for various types of 
salesmen had to be adjusted accord- 
ingly. Nevertheless, base salary ranges 
for each class of salesmen were de- 
termined so that they would be equit- 
able and commensurate with the en- 
tire company’s compensation — struc- 
ture. 

Each salesman is eligible to receive 


Write for new 
1951 Fact Folder... 
Available Sept. Ist. 


PEORIA 


Metropolitan 


Now ...100 THOUSAND Daily Circulation 


POPULATION 


Now 


250,000 


a bonus for sales in excess of the 
volume required for an _ established 
basic selling cost in his territory. The 
basic selling cost assigned to a sales 
territory represents the ratio of the 
combined base salary and expense re. 
imbursement to the minimum sales 
volume required from that territory. 
It was recognized that territory con- 
ditions vary within a branch ani be- 
tween branches and, as a result, q 
thorough analysis of the sales poten- 
tial, economic conditions and cost of 
operation of each territory was neces- 
sary to establish for each territory 
basic cost percentages that would 
provide for an equitable bonus. 


Details of Plan 


The amount of bonus a salesman 
could earn under this plan was deter- 
mined by the extent to which his 
actual selling cost (salary plus ex- 
penses) was under the basic sélling 
cost established for his territory. The 
amount of bonus was arrived at by 
applying to his base salary for the 
vear the percentage of savings be- 
tween his actual selling cost and the 
basic selling cost established for his 
territory. Thus, if the basic selling 
cost were 5%, and the actual cost 
4%, the saving in this instance would 
be 1/5, or 20%. Thus, the bonus 
would be 20% of the salary received 
for the year. It worked out this way: 


Total sales volume ........ $210,000 
Basic sales cost % established 
for the territory ........ 4.50% 


Actual sales cost equals sal- 
ary, $4,200, plus expenses 
Re esata nse hes 2 $7,200 
Amount of sales required be- 
fore bonus begins 
salary plus expenses—$7,200 
4.50% 
Less actual sales costs % 
equals salary plus ex- 
penses—$7,200 


$160,000 


sales—$210,000 ......... 3.43% 
RN as oe lew ani seein 1.07% 
Bonus % equals 


savings—1.07% 


basic sales cost—4+.50% 23.81% 
Bonus amount, 23.81% of ‘ 

salary of $4,200, equals $1,000.02 
Total salary and bonus $5,200.02 


This plan was very successful, but 
after three years of operation there 
still was one apparent weakness. In 
the company’s attempt to prevent 4 
runaway compensation situation trom 
developing because of an exception- 
ally large volume of sales in any one 
year, the incentive for obtaining ad- 
ditional sales was lost after the bonus 
peak was reached. 

For example, a salesman with 4 
salary of $4,200 and expenses of 
$3,000 and a basic cost of +!.% 


~~? 


could earn $3,253 bonus on $710,000 
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— howto keep 
your dealers’ 


names af your 
customers’ 


finger tips 


(0) 


Ul 


Question: How can you make sure prospects will find 
your dealers? 


Answer: By the use of Trade Mark Service in the 
‘yellow pages’ of the telephone directory. 


National Trade Mark Service localizes national 
advertising. Your trade-mark or brand name 

is prominently displayed in the ‘yellow | 
pages’ over a list of your local dealers, 
their addresses and telephone numbers. 


When you use Trade Mark Service, you 
reach the 9 out of 10 shoppers who depend 

on the ‘yellow pages’ for buying information. 

. It helps cut down substitution... build business | 
on ff for your dealers. 


To see this ideal dealer identification plan in operation, | 
look through your local telephone directory, under 
‘‘Automobile Dealers,’’ for example. 


Pe RP UNrNETETEEES 


For further information, call your local telephone business office or see the latest issue of Standard Rate and Data. 
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sales. However, for the last $50,000 
of this sales total his bonus would 
amount to only $72. 

After consideration it was decided 
that if a salesman attained a sales 
volume for which his actual percent- 
age sales cost was less than 2%, the 
amount of bonus would be arrived 
at by applying his base salary and 
expenses for the year against that 
portion of his sales volume required 
to arrive at a 2% sales cost. The 
bonus on this portion of his total sales 
would be calculated in the regular 
manner. On the first $100,000 of 
sales above the sales volume repre- 
senting a 2% sales cost, the salesman 


would receive an additional bonus of 
1%. For all additional sales he would 
receive a further 14% bonus. 

If a salesman’s base salary is $4,200 
plus expenses of $3,000, this is how 
much he can earn: 


Total sales volume ........ $710,000 
Actual sales cost; salary 
$4,200, plus expenses, 
EE ha gene haan qewsrias $7,200 
Actual sales cost % equals 
salary plus expenses—$7,200 
sales—$7 10,000 1.01% 
Amount of sales required for 
2% sales cost, 
salary plus expenses—$7,200 
2% $360,000 


NEWS COVERAGE 


of Localities in the Buffalo Market 


Williamsville for instance: 


A residential suburb of Buffalo especially attractive to business and 
professional families, Williamsville is home to 4624 people. 3653 


copies of the Buffalo Evening News are bought in Williamsville daily 


Sell the News Readers 
and you sell the WHOLE 


BUFFALO MARKET 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Representatives 


WESTERN NEW YORK’S GREAT NEWSPAPER 
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Basic sales cost % established 
for the territory 


al ian teks irae de 4.509 
Less 2% actual sales cost .. 2.00% 
MPU 555 lacsa pg eee bee eie 2.50% 
Bonus % equals 
savings—2.50% 
basic sales cost—4+.50% 55.55% 
Bonus amount, 55.55% of sal- 
Ts ee | re $2,333 
Amount of sales subject to ad- 
ditional bonus: Total sales, 
$710,000, less sales re- 
quired for 2% Sales cost, 
$360,000 OF ..660<050% $350,001 
1% bonus on first $100,000 
sales over that required 
for 2% sales cost ...... $1,000 
14% bonus on all additional 
sales, $250,000 over that 
required for 2% sales cost $1,250 
“ROtGl BOMYS «6.225605 $4,583 
Total salary and bonus $8,783 


This bonus of $4,583 compares 
with the bonus of only $3,253 under 
the old plan. The new plan enables 
the salesman to earn $250 on the 
last $50,000 worth of business, in- 
stead of only $72 under the old plan, 
and gives him a total income from 
bonus and salary of $8,783. 

Now let’s see how the Brunswick 
plan meets its objectives: 


Salesmen's Security: The plan pro- 
vides security from fluctuations in 
sales because the salesman receives a 
monthly salary from which he can 
plan his livelihood, instead of living 
off of estimated earnings which, if 
less than anticipated, may cause the 
salesman to go in debt. 


Salesmen's Incentive: The bonus 
plan provides incentive for additional 
compensation even in the low poten- 
tial volume territory, by recognizing 
that the cost of obtaining a given 
volume of business will vary to a 
considerable extent between high and 
low potential territories. 


Equitable Salesmen's Income with- 
out Over-Payment: Under prior com- 
pensation plans, instances of excessive 
earnings have resulted in the sales- 
men acquiring an exaggerated idea 
of their worth and ability. It caused 
many difficult situations which could 
not be satisfactorily adjusted. 


Company Control of Salesmen's 
Activities: Since the salesman. will 
have a base salary, he must do wat 
management directs if he expects to 
continue with the company. Thus 
special reports, type of coversze, 


amount of coverage, control of sa ¢s, 
can be insisted upon by manageme "t, 
and compliance is expected. The  e- 
cision of his superiors takes into «c- 
count additional expense costs wh ch 
the company must expend. This |s 
in direct contrast to conditions pre- 
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when our salesmen operated 
+raight commission or drawing 
plan. They felt that they 
heir own bosses and, as a result, 


n < 


a vorking habits at times were 
--eolar. They oversold customers 
+ their. own advantage, neglected 
syaller accounts, or would go after 
that big equipment sale which neces- 
sitated jumping around their territory 
without proper planning. At times, 
when their funds were low, they 
would stay at home and not travel 
their territory or spend what was 
necessary to keep their customers. 


Control of Salesmen's Expenses: 
control of expenses incurred 
by the salesman assures the company 
that it is paying the selling expenses 
which should be paid because, if a 
salesman does not watch the amount 
of money he is expending in the oper- 
ation of his territory, the amount of 
bonus which he can earn is propor- 
tionately reduced. By tying expenses 
in with bonus compensation, it pro- 
vides an incentive for a salesman to 
be economical in his expenses. 


Flexibility of Compensation Plan 
Under Varying Conditions: Manage- 
ment believes that it is the company’s 
responsibility to assume the risk of 
seasonal fluctuations in sales common 
to Brunswick, because it is in a much 
better position to assume losses when 
volume is down. However, when vol- 
ume is high, the company must be 
compensated for a greater proportion 
of the profits of a territory to equit- 
ably provide for leaner periods. This 
compensation plan further provides 
a great deal of flexibility in that the 
basic sales costs can be either raised 
or lowered to adjust for changes in 
economic conditions. Also, if a new 
territory is established and, after a 
vear’s operation, results indicate the 
basic sales cost was established at a 
rate either higher or lower than it 
should be, an adjustment is made so 
that the compensation possibilities in 
this territory are equitable with that 
in other territories. Under no circum- 
Stance is the salesman financially 
penalized as a result of an adjust- 
ment in the basic sales cost. 


_ Cooperation Among  Salesmen: 


Sales credits are rarely split between 
salesmen. However, when our equip- 
n salesman completes a sale for 
. new installation, he usually sells 
Th 


he customer sufficient supplies to 
take care of more than one season’s 
requirements. Once the installation 
is i) operation, the regular territory 
salesman must contact and_ service 
the account and, therefore, the com- 
‘ation plan provides that a propor- 
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tion of the supplies sold on the orig- 
inal installation should be credited 
to the territory salesman to compen- 
sate him for his time and efforts. This 
helps to promote good will and co- 
operation among equipment salesmen 
and regular supply salesmen in estab- 
lishing a new account. 


Minimum Administrative Costs: 
During the first part of 1946 Bruns- 
wick adopted a sales expectancy or 
quota plan under which commissions 
were paid on sales in excess of the 
salesmen’s assigned sales expectancy 
for each product classification. After 


six months of operation the entire 
plan collapsed. Clerical costs for the 
operation of the plan were excessive 
because it was necessary to keep rec- 
ords of commissions by items. Since 
the number of sales per salesman was 
high, and the system required de- 
tailed calculations for every item on 
each invoice, a staff of 12 or 15 clerks 
was necessary to maintain the sales- 
men’s accounts. In contrast, the pres- 
ent system is simple, utilizing only 
three or four clerks for administra- 
tive purposes. There is no quota plan 
or complicated statistical department 
needed. 


u 
t Reach this prosper? 
i\ 
2 ening 
News 
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Protit by local experience in selling 
San Francisco’s Best byes Circles’... 


All these "big name” San Francisco stores...the recognized 
style and volume sales-leaders...place their largest or second 
largest advertising linage in The Chronicle. They know by 
daily test that Chronicle "Best Circles” coverage brings in the 
buyers at lowest cost! 


ate ‘] 2] ] ]. 
** Largest linage in Chronicle; Media Records, first 6 months 1051 


_.° KEY NEWSPAPER IN SELLING 
. SAN FRANCISCO'S “BEST CIRCLES” 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHRONICLE 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: SAWYER, FERGUSON, WALKER CO., NEW YORK 
CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA « DETROIT * ATLANTA * SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
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1 ronicle and \)\fagon 


| 
| 

| 

| Famous San Francisco merchandisers prove day-in and | 
oN— ~=day-out that The Chronicle is the key to the market... 
the ONE San Francisco newspaper your sales campaign | 
of can’t do without! | 
| 


\/ 
err AGNIN - MARIN 
O 
RO ACE, c* Through all these 
P opert Watt San Francisco Bay Area 
R MANN'S” circles. ..The Chronicle is 
poHr ce the *1 sales-maker: BIG 
s 3. stOAN in the bigger-population, 
" angel CO. bigger-spending* Trading Zone amg 
} ays & ny ..- BIG, too, in best-customer 7AM 
' ER & CONPA City Zone districts ! 
paut ELD oust Baring power comers inthe 
write 4 * out W68l cop piahed cates 
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TESTING? 


=o 
HERE ARE 
3 PRIME 


TEST MARKETS 


NOTHING ELSE- 


IS ADEQUATE 


ANYTHING ELSE- 
IS UNNECESSARY 


In these “SEPARATE SECONDARY" 
markets, outside papers have no in- 
fluence. To cover these markets — use 
the home-town papers . . . they get 
results! rs 


FORT SMITH 


ARKANSA S 
There ore nearly a HALF - MILLION 
people in the Fort Smith market com- 
posed of 10 Western Arkansas coun- 
ties and 4 East-Central Oklahoma 
counties. Circulation from the en 
SIDE is nil — our papers, spoon 
morning, evening and Sundoy, wor 
from the inside and penetrate the 


entire areO. 45048 ABC 


cuthwest American 
Sou SMITH TIMES RECORD 


Southwest Gimes Record 


BUY INA === 


re = 


that can be bought 


—on ONE Order— — | 
ONE Billing. | 


composed of nearly 200,000 
people. Effective family buying 
income is greatest of all Okla- 


markets. 
ma secondary 
aaa 8809 ABC 


EGruINER -EnTEBPBISE 
OKMULGEE 


OKLAHOMA 

The Okmulgee Trade Area is com- 

cans of over 250,000 People. iIn- 
ustry, oil and agriculture go to make 


UP a market 
money. of of folks who spend 


7008 
Oban’) << 


sss A LY-TIMES 


Owned & Operated by 


SOUTHWESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Don W. Reynolds, Pres. 


Represented Nationally by 
ARKANSAS DAILIES 
SOUTHWEST DAILIES 


Delayed Postscript 


Back in the October 15 issue I posted a hasty bulletin in this de- 
partment about our plans to reprint 13 of the most popular “Shop 
Talk” pieces dealing with techniques of salesmanship. The reprint 
will be pocket-size (perhaps 60 pages or so), will have cheerful 
cartoon illustrations by Kelly Oechsli. 


In the announcement I promised a bit more detail on just which 
pieces from “Shop Talk” would be selected. A virus got me shortly 
thereafter so I’ve been unable to deliver until now. For easy identi- 
fication of subject matter we've created short general headlines and 
followed them with the headline which was used on each column 
when it appeared here. 


That makes our table of contents look something like this: 


SHOP TALK ABOUT SELLING 
. The Approach: "Madame X in the Sale" 
. The Salesman's Vocabulary: "What Are We Saying?” 


. Salesmen's Mannerisms: “How to Give Prospects the Jitters" 


. Establishing Your Identity with the Buyer: “Mysterious Stranger" 
. Handle Your Competition with Care: "Aunt Helen's Ice Box" 
. Unselfish Sales Attitudes: "Time to Say 'No'" 

. Shipshape Sales Tools: "Tidy House for Selling" 

. Service Salesmanship: "A Little French Milliner™ 

. Alertness in Selling: "Sandwiches and Salesmanship" 

. Follow-through on the Sale: "Unfinished Sale" 

. How to Be a Star: "Experts at Work" 
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. How to Improve Your Earnings: "Self Training for Salesmen™ 


13. How to Win a Promotion: "Senior Curriculum" 


We shall shortly have details on single-copy and quantity prices. 
If, at this early date, you think you might want to place “Shop Talk 
about Selling” in the hands of some or all of your salesmen, drop 
me a note and you'll automatically get information on both prices 
and delivery date. 


Coming: A New Department 


Remember the fat editorial package in the October 15 issue called 
“Lots and Lots of Sales Tools"—? Because we see a strong trend in the 
direction of furnishing salesmen with tangibles like visual units, demonstra- 
tion pieces, kits, portfolios, and improved types of sample cases, we are 
inaugurating, in January, a new department to be called "Tools for 
Selling.” 


Most of us subscribe, in principle, to the. idea that we need to 
improve the professional level of salesmanship, but the fact is that 
the great majority of sales forces are operating today without any 
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effective selling tools beyond catalogs and price lists. The potentials 

f n well-designed, imaginative sales aids of all kinds are largely un- 

: explored. Psychologists have clearly established that the eye is a 

; aster and more effective means of communication of ideas than the 
ar... and when speech and eye-appeal are made to work together, 
ve get understanding and conviction much more rapidly than we get 
them with speech alone. 


It's with the idea of helping our readers put this principle to work to 
lift the efficiency of our sales calls that we are inaugurating "Tools for 
Selling." We hope you will read this department, will consciously try to 
lift and adapt ideas from it which can go to work for you. 


And by the way, if you are using, currently, any sales tool that is 
producing good results in the hands of your men, let us know about 
it. The editor of the new department, Philip Patterson, will be scout- 
ing everywhere for reportable ideas. 


Coming: A New Service 


Beginning in January, Sales Management will carry a quarterly supple- 
ment called "Sales Meetings." Its content will also take in conventions, 
expositions and trade shows. It's aimed at helping our sales executive 
readers with the whole range of problems that arise out of the need for 
group communication with salesmen, dealers, distributors, prospects. Please 
turn to pages 24 and 25 for more complete details. 


| Said the Whiting to the Snail: 


“Could you walk a little faster? . . . You’re treading on my tail.” 


In this age of jet propulsion, I thought you might be interested 
to know that four of SM’s editors spent a full day recently in a 
professional clinic with 70 other editors, in which the discussions 
were devoted wholly to what we can do in editorial presentation to 
7 make faster reading for subscribers. 


Pian na 


We're only too conscious that many of you must read as you run. That 
you are impatient with verbiage. That you want material organized for 
quick grasp, split-second understanding. That you appreciate the kind of 
treatment where you get a fast answer to the question that is always in 
your mind when you're reading for profit: "What's in this that might 
help me to improve profit-showing, cut waste, save time, minimize incon- 
venience, show me how to be a better manager?” 


I doubt if most of our subscribers ever consciously imagine groups 
of editors sitting together in clinic, like doctors or dentists or audio 
engineers, with the sole cbjective of learning what they can do to 
improve professional performance. Yet that is happening all the time, 
and it’s one of the big reasons why your business papers have im- 
proved more perhaps in the last five years than in the 25 years before. 


To come back to our study of what we can do to provide faster read- 
ing, these are some of the techniques we discussed: Closer integration 
between pictures, captions, heads and body text. . . avoidance of need- 
less repetition in heads, decks and leads . . . separation in layout between 
the main body of an article and certain related blocks of information 
i which might be classed as "optional" reading . . . use of numbered and 
{ lettered sequences to help the reader pick up the train of thought... 

layout that capitalizes on the more natural movement of the eye from left 
f to right rather than up and down. 


When you see some of these principles demonstrated in the pages 
of SM, you will know that your editors are working purposefully 
to make your reading for profit easy to take . . . that we are ever- 
lastingly plugging away at the problem of making the product more 
t attractive to the overly busy man in charge of sales. 


A. R. HAHN 
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Managing Editor. 


ins mH8t 
GWIFTS PRE 


e Today’s changing pattern and 
mounting costs make Burgoyne 
pretesting even more necessary 
. - - a market research service 
these national advertisers have 
used for years. 


e Burgoyne store panels in Can- 
ton, Madison, South Bend and 
Peoria enabled one agency to 
prove a program to a client. 


¢ Use Burgoyne presearch to 
prove in advance new product 
salability . . . new package. . . 
new ad theme .. . display .. . 
premium ... any idea to boost 
sales. 


e Fit your distribution and your 
budget in one or several Bur- 
goyne recognized pretest cities. 


e Write today for proposal! 
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‘Dell Modern Group is the only 
group with two magazines 
among the first 15 on the news- 
stands.” 


‘Modern Romances up over 
11% for the first 9 months— 
now 6th among women’s maga- 
zines on the newsstands.” 


‘‘Modern Romances — with 
America’s Youngest Married 
Woman Audience — shows 


101% increase in food and 
household advertising.” 


‘Dell Modern Group in top 3 in 
cosmetics and toiletries adver- 
tising among the monthly maga- 
zines.’ 


‘Modern Romances is one of 
the 12 magazines selling over 
1,000,000 on the newsstands.” 


“Modern Screen, Modern Ro- 
mances, and Screen Stories 
show highest September circu- 
lation in 5 years — 27% above 
guarantee.” 


Dell Publishing Company, Inc. 
261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, NY. 


here's what you 
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UPSIDE-DOWN CARTON: It's just a conventional carton turned upside down, the front 
label reversed, and the bottom imprinted. Now the user can pick up a heavy, bolt- 
filled carton without having the bottom slip out of his hand and spill the contents. It's 


one of the ways 


How Industrial Packages 


Solve Distributor Problems 


BY LOUIS H. BRENDEL 


Merchandising Director, James Thomas Chirurg Co. 


Are you still shipping your products in packaging designed 
solely for your convenience without thought of the materials 
handling, stocking, and re-shipping needs of your distribu- 
tors and ultimate industrial user? Check these II points. 


Loving care is lavished on the 
Wheaties box and hundreds of other 
packages consumers buy. By compari- 
son, the package which takes an in- 
dustrial product to market has been, 
until recently, a barrel or a plain 
wood or paper box. Such a container 
is sturdy, but it does not add any- 
thing to the sales appeal of the prod- 
uct, and often is not even convenient 
for those who have to handle it on 
the way to the industrial market. 

By an industrial package we may 
mean a box, a bag, envelope, crate, 
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can, bottle, bomb, barrel, tube, wrap- 
per, film or other strippable encase- 
ment. Materials may be paper, wood, 
glass, metals of many types, plastics, 
textiles, leather or fiber. 

During the past year there has 
been considerable progress in the de- 
velopment of convenient and _ eco- 
nomical packaging for products sold 
by industrial distributors. But as yet 
there are far too few manufacturers 
who use these advanced packages. 

H. H. Kuhn, Akron, Ohio, speaks 
frankly for all distributors: ‘“Pack- 


aging is one subject to which the 
average manufacturer fails to give 
attention. Frequently merchandise js 
received with his name covering all 
of that part of the container which 
faces the stockman, with the size and 
quantity on top of the package or in 
small letters and figures difficult to 
read from floor level. Others do not 
distinguish between the stock number 
and the quantity, and some entirely 
disregard the problem the distributor 
encounters when displaying or mail- 
ing his product.” 

In fact, 400 members of a dis- 
tributors’ association offer this opin- 
ion to manufacturers: “Repackaging 
of many lines is highly desirable. To 
this end suppliers should study cur- 
rent buying practices of industrial 
users with a view to packaging their 
products so they can be sold profit- 
ably in the original package as a sep- 
arate unit of sale. In this connection 
decimal packaging and pricing is 
highly desirable. Decimal packaging 
means packaging in multiples of 10 
or in units of 5, 10, 25, 50, 100, etc.” 

Packaging industrial supplies has 
two angles: It should be convenient 
and save time of the distributor and 
the industrial consumer. The con- 
tainer should be, sturdy and tight 
enough to protect the product against 
damage, breakage, leakage or corro- 
sion. It should be clearly marked with 
the contents. It should bear a family 
resemblance to other packages from 
the same manufacturer. In some in- 
stances it should help to establish 
trademark recognition among distrib- 
utors and users. 

The importance of a well-designed 
and well-marked package in creating 
confidence is told by Modern Pack- 
aging. A yarn manufacturer supplied 
a textile plant with a large number 
of yarn cones carrying the same yarn. 
The only difference in them was that 
some had a wrapper containing a 
printed trademark and the remainder 
were !n a plain unidentifiable wrap- 
per. Workers were unanimous in 
their insistence that the yarn in trade- 
marked wrappers was superior in 
quality to no-name wrappers. 


1. Decimal Packaging: Mr. Kuhn 
makes this statement: ‘Most d 
tributors prefer net prices applyi! 
to units of 100. Until recently abra 
sive paper was sold by quires a1 
reams. Through the efforts of d 
tributors it has been changed to 1| 
or units thereof. However, many 
manufacturers still follow the pra 
tice which apparently developed whe 
the Pilgrims sold turkey eggs, and 
priced hundreds of items by the doze 
or gross for no good reason.” 
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It is obvious that, in many cases, 
necessary to embrace decimal 
ackaging in order to enjoy the bene- 
fits of decimal pricing. In time, prob- 
tbly all dozen and gross packaging 
will be replaced by containers holding 
tens or hundreds. 


rT s 


2. Packages of Convenience: 
“Packages of convenience” has been 
the policy of many manufacturers in 
the past, but it was their own con- 
venience Which was considered and 
not that of their distributors or users. 
Because it was easier and more con- 
venient to the manufacturer, he 
dumped his products into heavy, un- 
wieldy boxes, shooks, barrels, bun- 
dles, sacks or tubs without considera- 
tion of his distributors’ convenience, 
or ease of handling and dispensing. 

Some creditable and imaginative 
packages have been created solely to 
make their use more convenient. For 
example, Russell, Burdsall & Ward 
Bolt & Nut Co. devised an upside- 
down box to hold bolts which are 
kept on distributors’ shelves: the bot- 


tom cannot slip out of a man’s hands. | 


Then there are “batch packages” 
which contain exactly the quantity of 
bleach, dye, or other chemical ingredi- 
ents for plants that use the batch 
process method. An adaptation of this 
way of packaging, which was widely 
used during World War II, is again 
in favor. It puts the correct number 
of parts or screws for a certain unit 
assembly into a transparent envelope 
which protects the material, avoids 
delays and discourages “leave-outs” 
since there should never be anything 
left over. This is merely an adapta- 
tion of the envelope of chocolate pre- 
measured to brew one cup of hot 
chocolate. In industry this envelope 
is replaced by the kraft multiwall 
bag with a built-in valve to increase 
ease of pouring. 


Exit Burlap Wrap 


Another clever advance in pack- 
iging is the octagonal corrugated 
‘ardboard container for rope which 
replaces the wooden reel and burlap 
wrapper. Rope feeds out as needed 
through an opening left when per- 

ated disc is torn out. See photo- 
2 aph on the opposite page. 

Closely allied to convenience in 
packaging is the marking or printing 

measurements on rope, gaskets, 

‘reening, fabrics, etc., to assist users 
when cutting off the desired amount 

thout the bother of measuring. For 
xample: Bridgeport Fabrics, Inc., 
Prints on its weatherstripping and 
asket material markings which en- 
ble a user to cut off the right length 
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without the use of any delaying 


measurements. 


3. Size of Package: Actually, the 
size of a package is a phase of the 
convenience of a package. But since 
it is important to a distributor, we 
will scrutinize it more fully. The fol- 
lowing word-for-word testimonial of 
a reformed manufacturer illustrates 
a strong trend and may influence 
others to hit the trail: 

“We formerly shipped our indus- 
trial line to our distributors in bar- 
rels, kegs and sometimes in wooden 
shooks. There was no uniformity; if 
the distributor ordered 20 pieces of 
one product and 30 of another and 
10 of another, he might get them all 
packed in bulk in a barrel weighing 
as much as 300 to 500 pounds. When 
this shipment was received by the 
distributor, he had to push the heavy 
barrel around, unpack it and put the 
loose stock in bins. This was expen- 
sive handling for the distributor. 


Do you have a pet or 
pets among SM de- 
partments? Confess 


to the editor, page 65. 


“We have now standardized all 
our shipments to distributors, using 
cartons, steel-strapped with only one 
size and type of product to a carton, 
with the contents clearly noted on 
the end of the carton. These cartons 
are 15” x 10”, with the height vary- 
ing slightly because they have a tele- 
scoping feature to accommodate dif- 
ferent sizes of the product. Shipping 
weight per carton varies between 
about 40 and 85 pounds, but the 
heavy cartons are light enough so they 
can be handled by the receiver with- 
out mechanized equipment. When 
the distributor receives these cartons, 
he is able to put them on his shelves 
without unpacking. Because the item 
and quantity are marked on the end 
of the carton, it is easy for the stock 
clerk to tell at a glance what he 
actually has in stock.” 

If a manufacturer will review his 
present packaging habits from the 
standpoint of (1) the unit of pur- 
chase, (2) distributors’ convenience 
in handling, storage and display, (3) 
ease of handling and use by the user, 


he can tell whether his packaging 
needs to be changed or not. 


4. Professional Counsel: The serv- 
ices of competent industrial package 
designers are available at reasonable 
fees. Whenever practicable their 
services should be employed to insure 
professional results. And many paper 
and container companies have special- 
ists who will help manufacturers to 
develop new packages which will be 
easier and less expensive for distrib- 
utors to warehouse, handle, stock, sell 
and deliver. 

A number of imaginative trail 
blazers have devised packings as 
clever as anything done in the general 
consumer field. For example, one of 
the most ingenious is the: 


5. Miscible Package: This is a bag 
or capsule made of a material which 
dissolves or disappears in the mix into 
which it is thrown. For example, 
carbon black is furnished in a plastic 
film bag which is dumped unopened 
into a mechanical mixer in which the 
bag becomes a part of the end prod- 
uct. This soluble bag or envelope 
is usually shipped in a_ protective 
outer multiwall bag or corrugated 
cardboard carton which is disposed 
of in the conventional way. 


6. Military Packaging: As everyone 
knows, there are improvements in 
packaging military supplies and parts. 
In today’s mobilization sensitive metal 
products are rendered immune to 
moisture (even to the extent of im- 
mersion in tropical salt water), heat 
and sand. Some of these rustproof 
packages indefinitely insure bearings 
and precision parts against corrosion 
while in distributors’ warehouses. 
This is accomplished by sealing with 
heat envelopes of pliable and mois- 
ture-proof film. Drills and other 
highly finished products are coated 
with a “skin” of transparent plastic. 
Silica gel, which absorbs moisture out 
of the air, is sealed in the containers 
with some products to eliminate rust. 


7. Secondary Use Containers: 
Feed bags made of printed dress fab- 
rics and belts in cigarette boxes are 
two of hundreds of examples of sec- 
ondary use in consumer packages. 

Some people believe that much can 
be done in this direction by alert 
manufacturers. If the container of 
an industrial distributor’s product has 
an ingenious and practical secondary 
use, this product will be preferred to 
a product in a container which has 
no further use. Both the distribu- 
utors’ salesmen and the ultimate users 
will prefer this particular make to 
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EXCLUSIVE ACCOUNTS 


During the first nine months 
of this year, 793 general 


and automotive advertisers 
found it unnecessary to 


use any other Houston paper 


than The Chronicle. They 
have run a total of 


1.137,287 LINES" 


*Media Records 


Could there be stronger evidence of The Chroni- 
cle’s dominance in the South’s Number One 
Market? Or better testimony of the deep-rooted 
confidence which advertisers place in it? Or a 
finer reason why you can do an effective selling 
job by using The Chronicle exclusively? 


The Houston Chronicle 


M. J GIBBONS THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Advertising Manager National Representatives 


R. W. McCARTHY 
Advertising Director 


FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 38 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


get the container. Of course, it may 
not be practical to change containers 
during this period of mobilization, 
but the smart manufacturer wil] 
utilize this period to see if he can 
dream up a desirable secondary-use 
package and put it on ice until the 
mobilization pressure eases off. 


8. Package for Convenience: This 
should be the primary objective of 
all package designers — professional 
or amateur. Make them easier to 
identify, handle and store. Design 
them to save time in using and in 
reordering. Make sure they’re dur- 
able and protect the product. These 
good and bad examples were sub- 
mitted by a mid-continent distributor: 

“The product formerly was packed 
in paper, covered with talcum powder 
to prevent rust. To display it to a 
customer, it was necessary to open 
the package and often the talcum 
powder spilled on the customer. If 
it was not the correct size, attempts 
to repackage it were never successful. 
Now the product comes in a card- 
board container with a cellophane 
window and sufficient data on the 
outside to sell it intelligently. Only 
on that part facing the stockman does 
the size and quantity appear. 

“A certain steam specialty, made 
by a large company, has been given 
#1 by the manufacturer. It is packed 
one dozen to the carton. Nowhere on 
the container is there an indication 
of the quantity contained therein. The 
average distributor’s stock boy as- 
sumes that there is “one” of some- 
thing, consequently there are many 
mistakes in filling orders. 

“A bolt manufacturer places his 
name and the city in which he is lo- 
cated on that part of the package 
facing the stockman. The distributor 
is not interested in this information. 
What should be done is to show the 
quantity and size in large figures and 
letters, and to use the top or sides for 
advertisement.” 

These last two examples point up 
the importance of proper labeling 
from the standpoint of convenience. 
A distributors’ association offers this 
excellent counsel : 


“1. Can you read the sizes easily 
on the label on the box? 


“2. Does the brand and name of 
the contents show clearly? 


“3. How many to a box? Does the 
label show this information ? 


“4, Is your catalog or stock num- 


ber on the label to assist reordering? 


“Make good use: of the top and 
sides of the boxes containing your 
products. This will in no way inter- 
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Right from the Beginning... 


PLEXIGLAS for Signs 


Mention plastics to a sign maker or user, and 
ten-to-one he'll think of PLExIGLAs. 


Right from the beginning of its use for signs, 
this tough, outdoor acrylic plastic proved 
itself the practical material. And right from 
the start, Rohm & Haas helped the industry 
develop acrylic signs—with design suggestions 
and fabricating know-how. Result: For today’s 
plastic signs and those of the future, PLEXIGLAS 
is the first choice. 


Gleaming beauty; glare-free diffusion of bril- 
liant colors; strength and light weight; resist- 
ance to weather, breakage, and discoloration 
—you get all these with PLexicLas. Plus the 
assistance of our technical staff and field 
representatives in adapting the material to 
your particular application. For easy fabrica- 
tion and erection; maximum eye-appeal; long, 
low-cost service; PLEXIGLAS is and has been 


right—from the beginning. 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 


PLexicLas is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 


Canadian Distributor: Crystal Glass & Plastics, Ltd., 
130 Queen's Quay at Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


ROHM ¢ HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


fere with identification covered by 
the box and labels. 

“Here is a place to do some good 
sales promotion. The salesman and 
the customer are both concentrating 
for the moment on this one package. 
Put words into the salesman’s mouth. 
Put good ideas into the customer’s 
mind.” 


9. Kit Packaging: An_ industrial 
manufacturer should constantly an- 
alyze various types of consumer pack- 
ages to see which ones he may be 
able to “borrow” or adapt to his 
needs. For example, thumb through 
a mail-order catalog such as that of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. and see the 
smart “kit” packaging. In one pack- 
age—all the tools and_ supplies 
needed to lay linoleum, to hang wall 
paper, to make models, etc. There 
are materials, patterns, plans and in- 
structions for assembling or making 
everything from houses to row boats. 

Designers are selling thousands of 
easy-to-make patterns to home crafts- 
men who then must purchase the 
various components needed to make 
the lawn chair, kitchen cabinet or 
garden cart. The surface hasn’t been 
scratched in this field by the manu- 
facturers who sell through industrial 


The editor sticks his 
neck out on page 65. 


Let him have it! 


distributors. There are many kinds of 
tools and materials which can be as- 
sembled and packaged in kits to save 
the P. A.’s time and trouble in buy- 
ing them separately. Plant mainten- 
ance men and mechanics might ap- 
preciate kits of wheels, axles, casters 
and other components plus plans and 
directions for making trucks, dollies, 
mobile units and scores of other in- 
dustrial time and labor savers. 


10. Color Identification: Color has 
been effectively put to work on the 
packages of the Greenfield Tap & Die 
Co. The color of the boxes signal 
the finish of the tap. Red indicates 
Cut Threads, Blue, Commercial 
Ground, Yellow, Precision Ground, 
Green, Carbon Steel. 


11. Aerosol Containers: This noy- 
el form of packing is growing in 
industrial use for liquid solutions for 
spraying. It saves time by eliminating 
the need for switching the product 
to a separate sprayer. 

Modern Packaging sums up the 
subject in this way: “As in all pack- 
aging, good industrial packaging pays 
off when it saves time, saves money, 
eliminates waste, and wins the wider 
acceptance that can be inspired by 
confidence in a brand supplied in a 
superior package.” 


(Other recent articles on manu- 
facturer-distributor relations by Mr. 
Brendel were published in the follow- 
ing issues of SM: August 15, “14 
Practical Ways to Help Your Dis- 
tributors — Now;” September 1, 
“When You’re Tempted to Cut Out 
Distributors ;’ September 15, “Where 
to Find and How to Choose Your 
Industrial Distributors ;’ October 1, 
“What Distributors Want to Know 
Before They'll Take on Your Line;” 
October 15, “10 Ways Distributers 
Rate Your Pricing Policies.” An- 
other article will appear in an early 
issue.—The Editors) 


TYPICALLY 
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(. SOUTH BEND, 
IND. 


“AMERICA” 


Few markets anywhere are so perfectly typical as “Test 
Town, U.S.A.”—in population characteristics, income levels, 
and industrial-agricultural structure. The U.S. Government 
chooses South Bend for important tests and studies. So do 
private research organizations. They have found tests here 
are reliable. And this great market of /2-million people is 
saturated by only one newspaper. Get all the facts. Write 
for free, new market data book entitled “Test Town, U.S.A.” 
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Merchandtuing 
" U-S personnel is well qualified to 
3 approach your packaging problem 
. from the standpoint of better mer- 
chandising—more effective display, 
. faster turnover, greater user satis- 
faction. Example: Ingenious dis- 
t play container developed and pro- 
. duced by U-S for Bayuk’s Junior 
. Phillies — delivers the cigars with 


triple protection to keep them fresh 
—gets them on the dealers’ counters 
in effective EYE-O-maTIC display— 
practical, profitable merchandising. 


THE EYE IS QUICK to distinguish the qualities 
of good design and fine color reproduction in 
U-S EYE-O-MATIC packaging materials. But U-S skill 
and ingenuity go beyond superb surface appear- 
ance to embrace other important elements of a 
well-rounded packaging service. Continuous re- 
search and development work advance the func- 
tional qualities and merchandising values of U-S 
packaging materials. An EYE-O-MATIC package is 


produced to do a thorough job for the product — NATION-WIDE 
automatically attract shoppers to it, influence their ° 
decision to buy, increase their satisfaction in the CULCE 


use of the product, and thus bring them back for 
more. Whatever the packaging problem, the U-S 
organization applies collaborative skills and ex- 
perience to its solution. This comprehensive pack- 
iging service is consistently employed by leading 
manufacturers whose requirements are always 
top level. Write for samples and information on 
U-S EYE-O-MATIC packaging materials applicable to 
your business. 


U-S services are performed through 
a nation-wide organization of pack- 
aging and advertising specialists in 
24 sales and service offices through- 
out the United States. Six modern 
U-S plants, strategically located from 
coast to coast, are responsible for 
finest color reproduction and pre- 
cision manufacture. of EYE-O-MATIC 
packaging and advertising materials. 


AN D LITH OGRAP H COMPAN Y 


PLANTS: Baltimore, Md. © Cincinnati, 0. « Erie, Pa. ©  Minesla, WY. © Redwood City, Calif. -+¢ St Charles, til. 


MEDIA... AGENCIES... SERVICES 


Business Papers to Launch Campaign 
Backing the Competitive System 


The American competitive system 
is the best economic system in the 
world, because it brings the most to 
the greatest number of people. This 
is the theme of a cooperative adver- 
tising campaign to be launched by 
National Business Publications, Inc., 
in January, 1952. 

Announced during the NBP con- 
vention in Chicago, week of Novem- 
ber 19, the campaign will be devoted 
to explaining, protecting and improv- 
ing the American competitive system. 
It will appear on a full-page basis, 
once a month, in member publications 
of NBP, the total trade, technical, 
scientific and professional member 
publications of which now have an 
aggregate circulation in excess of 2,- 
500,000. Total space cost will run 
about $500,000. 

Because this is being done as a 


public service in behalf of the trades, 
professions, sciences and_ industries 
served by business magazines, as well 
as a public service to the American 
people at large, each advertisement 
will be labeled as a “Report on 
Progress-for-People.”” Because of the 
nature of the campaign, leading ad- 
vertising agencies have already mani- 
fested their readiness to cooperate in 
the preparation of copy, which in 
each case will be devoted to extolling 
specific tangible achievements of the 
competitive system in terms of what 
it has done, not just for business, but 
for people at large. Each such report 
will be reinforced by statistical or 
other factual data in pictograph or 
other simple form to prove the ac- 
complishments of the competitive 
system. 

This Progress-for-People program 


"A MAGAZINE STORY," movie presentation by the Magazine Advertising Bureau, 
Inc., designed to show sales forces of manufacturers how magazine advertising is 


helping them ‘cross country, here 
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indicates the medium's universal appeal. 


IMPISH GNOMES helping Santa Claus 
distribute gift packages of Gillette 
Super Blade Razors across the country 
are back in windows, on counters at deal- 
ers’ request in display by Einson-Freeman. 


will be handled by the Public Rela- 
tions Committee of NBP. Raymond 
Bill, publisher of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, is chairman of the committee, 
which has been enlarged to include 
all members of NBP’s board of 
directors. 

Typical headlines to be used are: 
“The Competitive System, Not 
Planned Economy, Is the Answer” ’; 
“The Competitive System Turns 
Luxuries into Necessities’; ‘The 
Competitive System Maintains Steady 
Jobs at Good Wages.” After bring- 
ing out data supporting such themes, 
each report winds up by emphasizing 
that what the United States and the 
rest of the world need is /ess social- 
ism, communism, nationalization of 
industry, monopolies and cartels— 
and more competition between manu- 
facturers and distributors of the kind 
that generates and flows where peo- 
ple enjoy freedom of speech, press 
and religion. 

All of the material is being de- 
signed for use or reproduction, in part 
or in full, and with or without credit, 
and is especially recommended for re- 
use in such channels as the plant-city 
advertisements of companies, employe 
publications, house organs, company 
or other bulletins, and speeches. The 
committee is also planning special 
cooperative tie-ups with trade associ 
ations and other organizations, local, 
state and national, which are likewise 
interested in the objectives of this 
campaign, as well as with other me- 
dia similarly inspired. 


Ad Impressions Guaranteec 
In NBC Radio Network Plan 


A guaranteed advertising attention 
plan, said to be the first in the history 
of advertising industry, has been de- 
veloped by National Broadcasting Co. 

In announcing this refinement of a 
medium’s service to advertisers, John 
K. Herbert, NBC vice-president in 
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It’s time we got working mad! 


EIN PS LMCI SemNet): 


As we listen to the latest insults from 
Moscow, we're likely to get fighting 
mad. | 


Instead, we’d better use our heads 
and get working mad. 


It is clear by now that Stalin and his 
gang respect just one thing—strength. 
Behind the Iron Curtain they’ve been 
building a huge fighting machine 
while we were reducing ours. Now 
we must rebuild our defenses—fast. 
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As things stand today, there is just 
one way to prevent World War III. 
That is to re-arm—to become strong— 
and to stay that way! 


This calls for better productivity all 
along the line. Not just in making 
guns, tanks and planes, but in turn- 
ing out civilian goods, too. 


Arms must come first. But we must 
produce arms at the same time we 
produce civilian goods. 


We can do this double job if we all 
work together to turn out more for 
every hour we work—if we use our 
ingenuity to step up productivity. 


All of us must now make sacrifices 
for the common good. But we're 
working for the biggest reward of all 
—peace with freedom! 


FOR A FREE COPY OF “THE MIRACLE OF AMERICA” 
MAIL THE CCUPON to Public Policy Committee, The Advertising 
Council, Inc., Dept. B.P., 25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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HYDRAULIC CRANE is required to lift 20-foot Union Pacific shield into position on 
rotating bulletin at Hollywood and Vine Streets, Los Angeles. Viewing model of sign 
are: (left to right) C. Peet, art director; P. Beach, ad. mgr., Union Pacific (Calif.); 
R. Rullman, Caples Co.; W. Ginn, sls. mgr. of the Pacific Outdoor Advertising Co. 


charge of sales for the radio network, 
explained that an NBC radio net- 
work advertiser utilizing the plan 
will receive a guarantee that an aver- 
age of not less than 5,300,000 full 
one-minute advertising messages will 
be heard each week for a period of 
13 weeks at a cost of $2.75 per 
thousand. He noted that Life maga- 
zine guarantees a circulation of 5,- 
200,000 at a cost of $3.48 per thou- 
sand for the chance to call the read- 
ers’ attention to a given advertise- 
ment. Mr. Herbert emphasized that 
the guarantee is offered in specific 
terms of actual attention to the sales 
message, not merely in the general 
sense of coverage, circulation or op- 
portunity to project a sales message. 

The A. C. Nielsen Co. has set up 
a special and separate audit bureau 
to measure the number of times a 
commercial message is heard each 
week, At the close of the 13-week 
sponsorship cycle this bureau will pre- 
sent the advertiser with a certifica- 
tion of the attention received. Should 
NBC radio network fail to deliver 
an average of 5,300,000 each week 
during the cycle, the advertiser will 
receive a refund on a pro rata basis. 
Advertising impressions measured in 
excess of the guaranteed number are 
granted the advertiser as bonus, as 
are the opening and closing billboards 
of the programs. 

An advertiser using NBC’s new 
plan will sponsor three leading radio 
programs: ““The $64 Question” at 
10:00 p.m., Sundays; ‘“Nightbeat” at 
10:00 p.m., Fridays; “Hollywood 
Love Story” at 11:30 a.m., Satur- 
days. Cost of sponsorship to each of 
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three advertisers is $14,600 per week, 
including time and talent, on a 13- 
week full network basis. 

The plan has been tailored to en- 
able low-budget advertisers to use 
network radio without risk or gam- 
ble. In its sales details, it is similar 
to NBC’s tandem plan. According to 
Mr. Herbert, the package has been 
designed to attract new advertisers 
to network radio, and to eschew can- 
nibalism within the industry. 

NBC reserves the right to schedule 
any other three or additional shows 
or time periods as part of the plan, 
but only for valid reasons and at no 
increased costs to the advertisers. 


FAMILY USE OF CARS 


Use and Market of Cars 
Taped by Crowell-Collier 


One-third of the car owning 
families in this country use their cars 
in earning a living, according to the 
findings of the 15th Crowell-Collier 
Automotive Survey, “A Nation on 
Wheels.” 

The study shows that 59% of the 
workers use a car as a primary means 
of getting to their jobs. 

“These results, which are part of 
a new feature of the auto study, in- 
dicate the economic place of the auto- 
mobile in the life of the nation,” Ray 
A. Robinson, research director, 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., said 
in commenting on the study. 

The survey which shows how the 
auto fits into the pattern of daily 
life, discloses that the most important 
service for the car (70%) is for shop- 
ping. Next come going to and from 
work (68%) and long distance trips 
(44%). 

Measuring the demand for cars in 
1951-’52-’53, the study shows that 
1,828,600 persons expected to buy 
new cars during the latter half of 
1951; 4,147,800 and 2,408,400 ex- 
pect to buy new cars in 1952 and 
1953, respectively. 

Economy is playing a larger role 
in new car purchases than last year. 
This year economy was mentioned 
by 42% of those queried on their 
reasons for new car purchases. Last 
year economy was mentioned by only 
28%. 

Wives are an important factor in 
car purchasing. In multi-car homes, 
77% of wives drive. In single car 
homes, the figure is 59%. 

It is estimated that there are 32,- 


“For what kind of service is the car used?” 


; Bare 6 cas ommend 


How Americans hare come to depend on the 
family car, how it fits inte the pattern of 


daily life, determines where they hve, where 


they shop. how they get places they want te 
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Sne page 8 for jomils use of carr by regions amd city size grompe. | 


HERE'S HOW the American family uses its car, as discovered by Crowell-Collier 


Publishing Company's !5th annual automotive survey, titled "A Nation on Wheels." 
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" EVERETT F. BRADEN has been 

3 sppointed director of merchan- 

of dising of the New York City 

y office of Foote, Cone & Belding. 
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e 736,000 car-owning homes and 36,- 
y 992,000 family-owned cars in the 
t U.S. Multi-car homes are now 12% 
)- of the total car-owning homes. This 
n figure represents a steady increase 
S from 4.8% in 1948. 

Postwar models were 66% of the 
n total number of cars, as of June, 
t 1951. Cars of 1939 or earlier models 
y have shrunk to 17% of the total. 

f The trend of new car financing 
. over a four-year period shows less 
‘ash business and an increase in sales 

handled by banks and by auto finance 
e ompanies. 

Automobile dealers obtain 57% of 
| the major repair jobs, 50% of the 
r adjustments and tune-ups, and 24% 
t of the lubrication jobs. 

. Among car owners who rate dealer 
| service “Good,” 71% expect to buy 

, - the same make next time. Among car 
owners who rate dealer service only 

“Fair” or “Poor,” or who do not 


use dealer service, 57% expect to buy 
the same make again. This would 
seem to indicate that a satisfied serv- 
ice customer is apt to be a repeat 
istomer. 
The Crowell-Collier Auto Survey 
was conducted by Crossley, Inc., dur- 
g May and June, 1951. Other re- 
ilts obtained from the study and 
‘ported in the survey include: makes 


et la IA a a 


PAUL WEST, 
general manager of Vision, has also 
been named to the board of directors. 


vice-president and 


at Se ae 
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of automobiles owned; mileage fig- 
ures; reasons for favoring certain 
makes; preferences based on cars’ 
looks; family use of cars by city size 
and regions; ownership by city size 
and regions; best looking cars, by age 
and sex of respondents; a good num- 
ber of related subjects, plus explana- 
tion of how the survey was made. 

Copies of this survey may be ob- 
tained by writing to Mr. Robinson, 
research director of Crowell-Collier 


Publishing Co. 


JAMES A. WARD, director of 
research and general manager of 
Crossley, establishes his 
own research firm, J. A. Ward, Inc., 
at 8 West 40 St., New York City. 


Inc., 


BAB Counts Customers 
For Radio, Newspapers 


What brings people to the point- 
of-purchase? Retailers have never 
thoroughly checked to learn what 
brought them into the stores. 

What happens when advertising is 
bought and sold on the basis of re- 
sults is shown by the Broadcast Ad- 
vertising Bureau in its release of a 
comprehensive 32-page report, “Count 
Your Customers.” The booklet con- 
tains complete details on 50 certified 
surveys conducted by the Advertising 
Research Bureau, Inc., in 45 stores 
in 25 towns and cities. Measurement 
of results in terms of customers and 
purchases makes these point-of-pur- 
chase customer-interview surveys ac- 
curate yardsticks of retail advertising. 

Total results of ARBI surveys in 
three merchandise categories — wom- 
en’s wear, accessories and shoe adver- 
tising; men’s wear; furniture, house- 
wares and appliances— show more 
trafic and sales from radio advertis- 
ing than from an identical amount of 
money spent in newspaper advertis- 
ing on the same merchandise. 

“Count Your Customers” encour- 
ages all advertisers to consider the 
effectiveness of advertising in general 


HIRING SALESMEN? 


Write for a free sample of our 


specialized application blank 


In evaluating applicants for 


sales jobs, your company 
needs detailed information on 
the education, background, 
sales experience and individ- 
of each 


ual characteristics 


prospective employe. 


To fill this need, SALES 
MANAGEMENT has prepared 
specialized “application for 
employment” forms based on 
the opinions of a group of 
experts on hiring salesmen. 
These detailed four-page 
forms will give you all the 
basic information you need on 
each applicant. They have 
been approved by legal ex- 
perts as conforming to the 
New York State anti-discrim- 
ination law, regarded as the 


strictest of any state in the na- 


tion. 


A free sample of this “appli- 
cation for employment” blank 
will be provided, with a price 
list, on request. Write—SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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by showing the comparative amounts 


| of traffic, 68.5%, and sales, 73.3%. 
TRIPLE PLAY from combined newspaper and radio 
campaigns in these suiveys with the 
percentage of traffic, 31.5%, and 
In few markets are payrolls, readership, sales, teamed together sales, 26.7%, from all other sources, 
as they are in Sanford. The exact amount of t:affic and sales 
ee from newspaper as well as_ radio 
Sanford’s newspaper ... used as a “house organ” by local | advertising is disclosed. Results show 
manufacturing interests . . . is read not only for its “personal | that the use of both media is not 
mentions” and reports of group meetings and programs . . duplicated advertising but instead 
but also for news of plant activities and personnel notes. | allows the advertiser an opportunity 
to reach the people in two separate 
This rare combination of personal, community and “job” _ markets. It emphasizes the high sales 
news gives the Tribune and Advocate exceptional penetration | conversion possibilities inherent in 
in local family circles . . . is a powerful influence in this | teaching people by both newspaper 
$15,311,000 retail sales market. The Sanford story is worth en ne Sees 
knowing. 


S an . or d | total results of 22 ARBI studies 


T r i % u r e q n d A a Vv ° c a ‘ a FURNITURE, APPLIANCES & HOUSEWARES ADVERTISING 


SANFORD, MAINE 


MEAN °% OF BERTIE 25.4% 
NNT 11010 35 9% 
: : — sienna = : TOTAL TRAFFIC a7710.0% 
SELLING IS REACHING PEOPLE WHO eS 28.7% 


CAN BUY, AND ARE WILLING TO BUY" — 


ee ; ; ee 
Selling, regardless of what you have to sell or who is doing the WHO PURCHASED RIMMMMMNMMETLTE 32.4% 


selling, means reaching and talking to the people who can buy and 


who are willing to buy,'' says Sam Cohen, president of MEAN % OF BBE ZTaa 28.4% 

Cohen Wholesale Grocers, Inc., in Sioux City, lowa. 139.0% 

. Lb i TOTAL DOLLAR 7 

The results show,'’ Mr. Cohen continues, ‘that the eee 1% 

Sioux City Journal and Journal-Tribune newspapers oe 

reach the people in our retail trade area*, who can trum the ma prescaction Count ya Cullens 
buy and who are willing to buy the products that we scomprchensive study spd analyes of 


distribute.'' 60) AMBI studies oo MEN'S WEAR 
WOMEN'S WEAR. ACCESSORIES & SHOES: FURNITURE. APPLIANCES & HOUSEWARES. 


ea Sioux City is located in the heart of the rich midwest, 
has metropolitan area population of 103,917 and is 
one of the top livestock markets in the nation. 


DETAIL CHART from “Count Your 
Customers,” BAB's booklet reporting 
ARBI survey of results in customers- 


d- hase ¢ th h maj dia. 
*Sioux City A.B.C. Retail Trade Area a ee aD 


(49 counties in lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, Minnesota). 
Population—818,400 "Buy Minded" people. 
— $$$ Six major observations on adver- 
° ° tising techniques spelling out the ad- 
Only One Station gives you wn Pa a auouiness of both 
newspaper and radio as revealed by 
customer comments during the sur- 
closest Kansas City station. That’s veys are also contained in BAB’s 
“Count Your Customers.” These in- 
clude suggestions to advertisers for 
more effective use of each medium. 
coverage from the Conlan “Study | Three charts give details of all 50 
of Listening Habits” in the Mid- | surveys included in the report. Copy 
examples for both newspaper and ra- 
dio advertising and an informative 
3-part continuing study are ready. guide to radio salesmen complete the 
Write on your letterhead to | release package which is being dis- 
tributed free of charge to all BAB 
members only. Mail distribution to 


over 930 BAB stations is being made. 
| Member stations can order extra 
| copies for salesmen, advertisers 0: 


50000 WATTS | agencies at $7.50 a copy or $3.0!) 
125. 3ist St. © Kansas City, Mo. | a COpy in quantity orders of five o 
or THE KATZ AGENCY | more. 


KCMO reaches eleven radio homes 


for every ten reached by the next 


a bonus that adds up. Get proof— 


get the facts on Mid-America radio 


America area. Parts 1 and 2 of the 


SALES MANAGEMEN?T 


IBM Cards used for this survey 
are available to YOU 
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particular sales territories, you can conveniently 
apply the SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of 
Buying Power to your own market areas. 
Through MARKET STATISTICS, INC., the 
IBM Service Bureau will prepare these analyses 
for you quickly. Or if you have an installation 
of IBM equipment, you can prepare them auto- 
matically right in your own office. 


More than 100 leading manufacturers and dis- 
tributors have adopted this new approach to 
setting scientific sales quotas. 


MARKET STATISTICS, INC. 


(or combination of factors) published in the 
Survey would reflect consumer demand for your 
product. If you have any questions on this point, 
you may without obligation consult with the staff 
of MARKET STATISTICS, INC. for complete 
details, For further information on how to use 
the Survey of Buying Power on IBM cards, write 
or phone Dr. Jay M. Gould, MARKET 
STATISTICS, INC., 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. (Telephone Mu. 4-3559) 


RESEARCH CONSULTANTS TO SALES MANAGEMENT 
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432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Mu-4-3559 


Retail Sales Forecast for December, 1951 


Retail sales this December will 
total $15.3 billion, the largest month- 
ly dollar volume ever recorded in 
retailing history. Representing a 
gain of 6% over last December, this 
total reflects the degree of trade re- 
vival which has set in since the slow 
months of the summer and early fall, 
when dollar volume fell well below 
1950 levels. Of the components of 
retail sales, the higher percentage 
gains over last year are found in 
foods (where the price factor ac- 
counts for most of the gain), apparel, 
and drug sales. 

There is, however, little disposi- 
tion among retailers to regard this as 
evidence of another buying spree. 
Some hard goods such as television 
sets and automobiles still lag far be- 
hind the sales performance of last 
year, while sales in general still lag 
behind disposable income, which is 
now running about 10% over last 
year. In terms of unit volume, cur- 


rent sales are definitely below expec- 
tations, and the reasons have yet to 
be satisfactorily explained by econ- 
omists. Consumer behavior has been 
particularly baffling to department 
store executives, who complain that 
in the past nine months they have 
not experienced any sustained period 
of more than two or three weeks in 
which sales rose by more than 5% 
over last year. 

Among those states reporting bet- 
ter-than-average performances for 
this December, (as compared with 


December of 1950) are: Arizona, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Michigan, Nebraska, New York, 


Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina and 
Wyoming. 

The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index well above aver- 
age are: Paducah, Ky., 125.2; Akron, 
Ohio, 116.8; Newport News, Va., 
116.5; Bethlehem, Pa., 113.8; Tuc- 
son, Ariz., 113.7; Battle Creek, 


Mich., 112.8; Spartanburg, S. C,, 
110.7; Augusta, Ga., 110.4; Pitts. 
burgh, Pa., 109.3; Wichita, Kans,, 


109.3; Woonsocket, R. I., 109.2; 
Warren, Ohio, 108.8; Muskegon, 
Mich., 108.7; San Diego, Calif, 


108.5; Cleveland, Ohio, 108.1; EI- 
mira, N. Y., 108.1; Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., 108.1; Bartlesville, Okla,. 
107.9; Duluth, Minn., 107.9; Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., 107.7; Harrisburg, Pa., 
107.4; Colorado Springs, Colo., 
107.0. 


* 


Sales Management’s Research Depart- 
ment, with the aid of Market Statistics, 
Inc., maintains running charts on the 
business progress of more than 200 of 
the leading market centers of the coun- 
try. Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 


The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given 
the first being “City Index—1951 ys. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
official 1939 Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a mar- 
ket. It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. 


The second figure, “City Index, 1951 
over 1950,” is similar to the first, except 
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Retail sales in December will total a record-breaking $15.3 billion, 
but when adjusted for seasonal influences and price changes, the 
volume of sales in 1935-39 dollars amounts to $6.9 billion. 
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Thus the unit volume of sales still falls short of the all-time pes! 
registered last summer and in the early months of 1951, altho: 
real income is still scoring gains over last year. 
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thar last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census year and 
how business is today as compared with 
last year. 

ihe third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1951 over 1950” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the Nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the 
change is more favorable than that for 
the U.S.A. The City-National Index is 
derived by dividing the index figure of 
the city by that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and_ cyclical 
movement. 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together, will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for This Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is Available. 
SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- 
mates of retail sales in dollar and index 
form for the 200-odd cities. The price is 
$1.00 per year. 


* 


* Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
f sales compared with the same month 
in 1950 which equals or exceeds the na- 
tional change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1951) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. ve. December 


1939 1950 1950 1951 


UNITED STATES 


346.9 106.0 100.0 15331 


Alabama 
Birmingham .. 393.3 103.9 98.0 41.38 
Gadsden ..... 471.0 100.2 $4.5 6.17 
% Mobile ....... 457.4 109.3 103.1 14.82 
Montgomery ... 360.3 101.2 95.5 11.71 
Arizona 
% Phoenix ...... 561.6 114.2 107.7 28.25 
eo ee Si2.5 1265 113.7 12.71 
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From Syms’ SMALL TALK, I.os Angeles Mirror Enterprises Syndicate 


“How about a 


Profile Shot?” 


; 

3 

: 

: IGHT AS WELL get used to it early, sister. 
Your picture ... like your name... is news 
in your Localnews daily. All across town, 

your friends and acquaintances reach eagerly for 
the newspaper ... knowing they'll see familiar 
names and faces, from front page to back. 

And you don’t have to be society, big shot or 
$ notorious to get your picture in the paper. Ordi- 
: nary events in your life ... from Sunday school 
$ to your bridal shower and your roles in social and 

women’s groups... are always good camera copy. 

That’s why we can’t blame you for wanting to 

look your best. Nowhere else is there such an 
$ intimate focus, day after day, between readers and 

: people in the news. In your newspaper Holly- 

wood stars and pin-up girls are second-rate stuff 
alongside your picture. Would you mind turning 
your head a little to the right... Hold it! 
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“LOCALNEWS DAILIES — basic advertising medium” 


the Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, inc. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK + DETROIT + CHICAGO + BOSTON 
SYRACUSE +¢ PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH 
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ONE OF NEW ENGLAND’S BEST 
Here's WHY 
In Sales Management’s recent study of 


Middletown again 
showed up as an outstanding market— 


superior cities 

substantially ahead of its population 

rank in 7 out of a possible 9 points 
. proving again that 


you always get more in Middletown. 


The study also showed why. Middle- 
town was 124—yes, one hundred twenty- 
four—ranks above average in family in- 
come! Middletown 
because Middletown has more to offer 


You get more in 


advertisers including a topnotch 
newspaper that delivers in Middletown 
and Middlesex County. No other news- 
paper, or combination, can equal the 
Press coverage of this $68,007,000 mar- 
ket. 
‘ou Always Get MORE 
in MIDDLETOWN 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


ia MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
pot 


OUR MATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Good Jobs, Good 
Wages 


Good SALES 


Industrial wages in Biddeford-Saco 
average 1.13 pay envelopes per fam- 
ily. Family buying power is 19% 
above the state average. 


With good jobs, good wages, Bidde- 
ford-Saco families live well . . . 
spend more for retail goods than the 
average family in Maine, New Eng- 
land or the U. S. Food sales, for 
example are 44% above the national 
family average. 


Biddeford-Saco . . . a profitable mar- 
ket for advertisers . . . is sold only by 
the Journal—a truly local newspaper 
read by 90% of the market’s fam- 
ilies. 


THE BIDDEFORD 


JOURNAL 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1951) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. December 
1939 1950 1950 1951 


Arkansas 
Fort Smith ... 
Little Rock 


California 
Bakersfield 
Berkeley 102.1 

% Fresno 112.8 
Long Beach ... 99.6 
Los Angeles ... 321.0 105.7 

% Oakland 327.2 111.0 
Pasadena 365.0 99.6 
Riverside 412.0 104.3 
Sacramento ... 322.6 100.2 
San Bernardino 416.9 104.0 

% San Diego .... 464.6 115.0 

% San Francisco . 291.0 107.4 

% San Jose 363.7 107.6 
Santa Barbara. 341.2 99.9 

* Stockton 400.5 107.5 101.4 

% Ventura 278.3 110.2 104.0 


103.9 


PADUCAB’S 


Ridin’ 
High! 2 


Nation's No. 1 High Spot City. 


$500 million atomic energy plant 
going up—plus world's largest 
electric power pool. 


Nation's greatest gain in bank 
clearings, January-September. 


Good time to advertise in— 


The Paducah SunDemocrat 

25,000 Paducah, Ky. 26,000 

Daily Sunday 
Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1951) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. December 
1939 1950 1950 1951 


Colorado 

¥% Colorado Springs 
% Denver 

% Pueblo 


370.1 113.4 
110.3 


106.7 


107.0 8.18 
104.1 63.71 
100.7 8.02 


Connecticut 

* Bridgeport 

% Hartford 
Middletown ... 

we New Haven ... 

* Stamford 

% Waterbury .... 


Delaware 


¥ Wilmington 364.9 107.9 


District of Columbia 
% Washington 361.0 112.0 


Florida 


Jacksonville ... 


Pensacola 
St. Petersburg. 


%* Augusta 
%* Columbus 
* Macon 

¥% Savannah 


Hawaii 
Honolulu 


Illinois 
Bloomington 
% Champaign- 
Urbana 
Chicago 
Danville 


% East St. 
Moline-Rock Island- 
E. Moline .. 327.2 


%& Rockford 
Springfield 


Indiana 
Evansville .... 

% Fort Wayne 

* Gary 

% Indianapolis 
Muncie 

% South Bend ... 


Terre Haute .. 100.9 


lowa 
Cedar Rapids . 
Davenport 
Des Moines ... 
Sioux City ... 
Waterloo 


105.8 
101.5 
105.9 
100.4 


Kansas 
Hutchinson ... 

% Kansas City .. 
Topeka 

¥% Wichita 


101.2 . 5.45 
107.9 . 12.43 
101.8 ‘ 10.97 
115.9 : 26.43 
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NO. 1 


Metropolitan Market 


in Massachusetts 
in Per Capita Retail Sales 


Person for person, the most 


responsive mass market in 
the State 


A single newspaper offers you 
100% coverage of city zone 


70% of metropolitan area 


THE BERKSHIRE 


EAGLE 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


- GANGING UP 


on the Grocers 


Ganging up is right. But 
Salem grocers are not griping 

. with food sales 181% of 
average volume tops 
among Essex County’s major 
markets. 


Here again is evidence, of 
Salem’s position as a big city 
zone shopping center for 147,- 


700 people a close-knit 
population pattern made up 
of Salem and surrounding 
communities. 


No other newspaper serves 
this $46,210,000 food market 
as thoroughly as its own Local- 
news daily ... the Salem Eve- 
ning News. 


THE SALEM 
EVENING NEWS 


SALEM, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for December, 1951) 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1939 
Kentucky 
Lexington .... 316.7 
Louisville ..... 355.5 
% Paducah ..... 493.4 
Louisiana 
Baton Rouge .. 440.4 
New Orleans .. 375.6 
Shreveport ... 360.7 
Maine 
Me Seana 266.7 
Lewiston-Auburn 249.3 
ee 234.6 
Maryland 
Baltimore .... 314.6 
Cumberland ... 264.9 
Massachusetts 
% Boston ...... 249.3 
Fall River .. 270.9 
Holyoke ...... 305.7 
Lawrence 277.9 
Lowell ....... 341.8 
OO ere 282.6 
New Bedford .. 281.1 
Pittsfield ..... 290.2 
MN -wahierescs 334.3 
Springfield . 251.2 
%& Worcester .... 289.0 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


102.8 
105.7 
132.7 


101.2 
99.5 
104.7 


101. 
99.5 
99.9 


104.S 
100.7 


108.1 
103.4 

99.6 
100.1 
100.9 

97.4 
103.4 
103.7 
105.6 
101.9 
110.3 


City 
Nat’l 
Index 
1951 


$ 
(Million) 
December 
1951 


PORTLAND, Maine 
Basic New England Market 


LARGEST 
Wholesale Center 
and 
SM Metropolitan County Area 
North of Boston 


In the Portland newspapers you in- 
fluence a much greater market... 
more than a quarter-million people 
. « « $213,000,000 Retail Sales. 


e 
Basic New England Test Market 
2 


PORTLAND PRESS HERALD 
EVENING EXPRESS 
PORTLAND SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


This city outsells 31 larger cities in food... 
40 in drugs ... 20 in furniture-household .. . 
7 in general merchandise. 


The Holyoke Transcript Telegram 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Say That 


Again... 


Holyoke's sales performance ... as reported in Sales 
Management's November I0 issue . . . deserves a second 
look— 


Holyoke will more than pay its way on your 1952 list. And 
remember . . . when you buy the Transcript Telegram, you 
buy a city zone market including Holyoke, Chicopee and 
the Hadleys .. . 


with $100,145,000 retail sales . . . $28,712,000 
food sales .. . $3,325,000 drug sales. 
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The BEST to You 

. ' 

in 52 
Royal Oak stands out among High-Spot 
Cities “preferred” month after 
month ... always among the very best 
in 1939-51 sales gains (currently 13th 
out of 242 cities) .. . highest per fam- 


ily income of all cities on this list of 
select markets. 


No doubt about it . . . in 1952 Royal 
Oak offers you the best . . . in sales 
response .. . backed by the circulation 
of Michigan’s fastest-growing daily. 


The Daily Tribune provides 95% cov- 
erage of Royal Oak homes . . . with 
13,500 additional circulation in pros- 
perous south Oakland County. 


THE DAILY 
TRIBUNE 
Royal Oak, Mich. 


South Oakland's Over 25,018 
Only Daily Evenings 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


WORTHWHILE 
CUSTOMERS 


Families in and around Little 
Falls live well . . . buy plenty 
. . . are just as important as 
big-city dwellers. The shopping 
habits of industrial wage- 
earners and farmers in this area 
boost Little Falls’ retail sales 
36%, above average .. . food 
73%, . furniture-household 
57%). 


Total retail sales in this hustling 
market of 30,000 people total 
$27,930,000. 


One newspaper . . . with circu- 
lation nearly two and a half 
times the number of city fam- 
ilies . . . delivers this market 
completely inexpensively 
. . « profitably. 


Little Falls Times 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


Represented by 


The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


| High | 
Sot 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1951) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. ve. December 
1939 1950 1950 1951 
Michigan 
% Battie Creek .. 384.4 119.6 112.8 9.84 
%& Bay City .... 375.4 106.3 100.3 8.56 
% Detroit ...... 373.4 106.4 100.4 261.17 
ery 346.7 103.1 97.3 26.14 
% Grand Rapids . 346.4 106.4 100.4 28.90 
% Jackson ..... 329.6 108.3 102.2 9.69 
% Kalamazoo 330.2 108.2 102.1 12.48 
% Lansing ...... 355.9 112.9 106.5 17.44 
x Muskegon .... 323.1 115.2 108.7 7.98 
% Pontiac ...... 411.9 107.1 101.0 13.47 
% Royal Oak- 
Ferndale 486.4 109.7 103.5 11.09 
%& Saginaw ...... 350.4 109.0 102.8 13.21 
Minnesota 
% Duluth ...... 267.3 114.4 107.9 13.50 
Minneapolis ... 270.1 103.7 97.8 76.47 
We PE wavs 340.4 102.7 96.9 42.96 
Mississippi 
Jackson ...... 407.7 101.9 96.1 11.17 
Missouri 
Kansas City .. 361.8 102.7 96.9 85.54 
St. Joseph ... 267.9 1040 98.1 8.17 
St. Louis . 300.5 103.9 98.6 111.77 
Springfield 367.0 1045 98.6 10.02 
Montana 
Billings ...... 360.5 103.9 98.0 7.03 
7a 216.7 98.3 92.7 5.72 
Great Falls ... 312.1 996 94.0 6.68 
Nebraska 
Lincoln ...... 320.2 102.0 96.2 13.16 
. ee 342.3 112.0 105.7 37.96 
Nevada 


103.0 97.2 8.46 


New Hampshire 
Manchester ... 290.1 
% Nashua 276.3 


105.6 
107.4 


99.6 


‘ 10.27 
101.3 


4.20 


THE GRASS 
IS GREENER 


... on Altoona's 
side of the Fence. 


Here's Why! 
Average yearly take home 
pay per family is $4,364 — 


far above the national aver- 
age. 


Eltoona 


Metrror. 


ALTOONA'S ONLY 
EVENING NEWSPAPER 
Richard E. Beeler 


Advertising Manager 


YOU'LL BE 
AMAZED AT 
POST RESULTS 


You should see some of the 
letters of praise the POST gets 
from sales managers and agen- 
cies. They all speak of out- 
standing results; sales far above 
average. Write, wire, call for 
facts and figures. 


\ 


“THE SALISBURY Posy | 
Salisbury, Noxth Carolina 


4 


s 


WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 
Representatives 


SALES MANAGEMEN:?: 


i 


DRERNICT 


New Jersey 
Atlantic City . 
we 
S City- 
joboken 
rR N al 


#% Passaic-Clifton. 


Albuquerque .. 


New York 


ee 
Binghamton 

% Buffalo 

* Elmira 


%& Hempstead 
Township ... 


% Jamestown 
New York .... 

% Niagara Falls .. 

% Rochester 

w% Rome ........ 
Schenectady 

% Syracuse 
Troy 

* Utica 


if hee A neaaes aa sat et 


Asheville 


Charlotte 


Durham ...... 
Greensboro 
* Raleigh 


Salisbury 


® Wilmington 


Winston-Salem . 


varren 


Youngstown ... 


New Mexico 


é 

| Chio 

J 

3 ¥ ae re ee 

& 

4 ¥ a ee 

¥ innati 

q ® Cleveland 
imbus 

? * Sayton ...... 

* Mansfield 

pringfield 
oledo 


ECEMBER 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1939 


260.6 
318.7 
309.5 


253.0 
275.8 
371.8 
298.6 
294.8 


716.3 


North Carolina 


327.3 
461.0 
377.5 
539.6 
376.9 
306.0 
355.2 
358.6 


North Dakota 


300.0 


1951 


RETAIL SALES 
SM. Forecast for December, 1951) 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


103.9 
102.0 
107.0 


102.1 
107.4 
109.7 
103.4 
101.2 


102.7 


98.1 
97.8 
109.0 
114.6 


107.7 
112.4 
103.2 
114.6 
108.1 
107.1 
103.9 
108.9 

98.8 
107.0 


104.7 
105.3 

98.6 
105.4 
109.3 
101.5 
110.1 
103.4 


96.0 


123.8 
111.1 
107.5 
114.6 

96.9 
106.5 
106.3 
105.3 
109.0 
115.3 
112.7 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


98.0 
96.2 
100.9 


96.3 
101.3 
103.5 

97.5 

95.5 


96.9 


92.5 
92.3 
102.8 
108.1 


101.6 
106.0 

97.4 
108.1 
102.0 
101.0 

98.0 
102.7 

92.7 
100.9 


98.8 
99.3 
93.0 
99.4 
103.1 
95.8 
103.9 
97.5 


90.6 


116.8 
104.8 
101.4 
108.1 

91.4 
100.5 
100.3 

99.3 
102.8 
108.8 


$ 
(Million ) 
December 
1951 


12.22 
16.51 
14.64 


30.82 
72.29 
18.22 
21.62 
20.25 


17.55 


23.74 
12.26 
83.58 

9.19 


71.48 
6.73 
915.10 
11.92 
46.47 
4.63 
35.22 
31.08 
10.56 
14.58 


8.87 
23.05 
9.89 
15.81 
10.10 
3.58 
5.47 
11.01 


6.42 


41.70 
16.63 
67.57 
137.70 
42.54 
36.81 
6.64 
9.47 
43.61 
8.26 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for December, 1951) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index 
1951 1951 1951 
vs. vs. vs. 
1939 1950 1950 
Oklahoma 
% Bartlesville 331.4 114.4 107.9 
Muskogee ..... 302.9 994 93.8 
Oklahoma City. 326.2 98.8 93.2 
WU .Se058. 374.3 109.7 103.5 
Oregon 
we Eugene ...... 472.6 106.1 100.1 
% Portland ..... 343.4 111.4 105.1 
a eee 359.2 97.8 92.3 
Pennsylvania 
Allentown 304.3 103.5 97.6 
% Altoona ...... 272.0 106.3 100.3 
% Bethlehem .... 416.7 120.6 113.8 
Chester ...... 330.1 102.1 96.3 
3 375.6 110.2 104.0 
% Harrisburg 338.2 113.8 107.4 
Johnstown .... 249.9 104.5 98.6 
Lancaster 298.7 101.2 95.5 
Norristown .... 303.9 103.1 97.3 


$ 
(Million) 
December 
1951 


2.85 
4.12 
31.48 
26.65 


8.98 
66.04 
7.65 


15.55 
9.14 
9.50 
9.11 

19.08 

17.89 
9.42 

11.20 
5.41 


Particularly in The 
“Greater Philadelphia” 
Area where so MUCH 
of the Market is OUT- 
SIDE the city & coun- 
ty Limits. 


NORRISTOWN — THE IM- 
PORTANT SEGMENT OF 
THIS “OUTSIDE” AREA 


NORRISTOWN? 
TIMESHERALD 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 


Represented Nationally By The 
Julius Mathews Special Agency 


91,968 


OUTSTANDING 


among New Jersey markets 


For 


New Jersey’s one outstanding market... 
month after month, according to Sales 
Management’s listing of High Spot Cities 
. . . is Passaic-Clifton, rated “preferred” 
by Sales Management 25 times in the last 
26 months, a record unequalled in the 
state. 
Passaic-Clifton is 3.5% 


the forecast for 
better than the 


December, 


national average gain, highest in the state. 


abc annual 
audit 1950 


Passaic-Clifton’s retail volume this month is forecast at 
9.7% greater than December of last year, highest percent- 
age gain in the state. Your best opportunity for increased 
sales in New Jersey is still Passaic-Clifton ... still the 
state’s outstanding preferred city. 


THE HERALD-NEWS 


OF PASSAIC-CLIFTON, N. J. 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Absentee Selling 


Fails Here 


Oil City's retail sales are 50°%/, above 
par... food sales 64% . . . automo- 
tive 116%. 


These figures indicate the real pro- 
portions of the market . . . a four- 
county area with more than $100,- 
000,000 retail sales. 


Families throughout the market look 
to Oil City for news as well as mer- 
chandise. Circulation of outside 
newspapers is negligible. That's why 
advertisers cannot approach this big 
market through any combination of 
outside newspapers. Only the Derrick- 
Blizzard covers it . . . sells it. 


Derrick - Blizzard 


MORNINGS—EVENINGS 
OIL CITY, PA. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


On the job! 


Our volunteer speakers are 
saving thousands of lives to- 
day ...in factories and offices, 
at neighborhood centers and 
at organization meetings all 
over this land...showing peo- 
ple what they can do to pro- 
tect themselves and their fam- 
ilies against death from cancer. 


For information just telephone 
the American Cancer Society 
or address a letter to “Cancer,” 
care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for December, 1951) 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1939 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


Pennsylvania (cont.) 


Oil City 
Philadelphia 


% Pittsburgh .... 


Reading 

Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre 
York 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


% Woonsocket ... 


285.1 
317.2 


South Carolina 


¥% Charleston 
% Columbia 

* Greenville 
% Spartanburg 


423.7 
489.7 


South Dakota 


Tennessee 


¥* Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
Nashville 


Texas 


% Amarillo 
Austin 
Beaumont 


& Corpus Christi. 


Dallas 
El Paso 


Galveston 
% Houston 
Lubbock 


Waco 


%& Fort Worth ... 


*% Wichita Falls . 


Utah 
*% Ogden ..... 385.9 
Salt Lake City 316.7 
Vermont 
Burlington .... 268.5 
Rutland .... 190.1 
Virginia 
Lynchburg .... 296.4 
we Newport News . 433.2 
Norfolk .... 457.2 
Portsmouth ... 454.9 
Richmcnd 317.3 
Roanoke ... 377.9 
Washington 
*% Seattle .... 322.1 
Spokane ... 299.4 
Tacoma .... 338.2 


Yakima 


97.2 
100.0 
115.9 
100.7 
100.2 
101.9 
103.2 


105.4 
115.8 


98.8 
100.4 


110.5 
104.7 


96.C 
98.6 


106.9 
105.2 
105.0 
102.4 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


93.2 
94.7 


$ 
(Million ) 
December 
1951 


2.61 
251.43 
112.49 

16.53 
15.81 
11.13 

8.71 


39.49 
6.44 


12.00 
13.88 
11.61 

9.55 


4.34 
7.78 


19.13 
20.44 
52.60 
30.03 


14.30 
15.47 
13.30 
17.73 
76.29 
18.90 
48.98 

8.40 
85.33 
13.14 
51.61 
12.77 

9.48 


7.91 
25.24 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1939 


West Virginia 


Charleston 331.1 
Huntington ... 311.9 
Wheeling ..... 296.4 
Wisconsin 
Appleton ..... 316.1 
Green Bay .... 291.0 
Madison ...... 273.8 
%& Milwaukee .... 314.2 
wy Wacime ....... 361.5 
Sheboygan -- 285.9 
Superior ..... 275.3 
Wyoming 
a 404.9 
% Cheyenne 356.6 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1951) 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


104.9 
101.3 
103.4 


102.7 
102.7 
101.7 
107.2 
109.5 
100.3 
105.8 


110.7 
106.2 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for December, 1951) 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1941 


CANADA 


Alberta 
Calgary ...... 311.1 
Edmonton .... 352.4 


British Columbia 


%& Vancouver .... 329.9 
ee 280.9 
Manitoba 
Winnipeg ..... 245.7 


New Brunswick 
Saint John . 188.3 


Nova Scotia 


% Halifax ...... 235.8 

Ontario 

% Hamilton 247.9 
EOREGR .nccee 231.6 
ae 183.8 
i eee 235.9 

% Windsor ...... 232.9 

Quebec 

% Montreal ..... 254.7 

we Quebec ...... 231.1 

Saskatchewan 
ee ee 274.6 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


106.0 


102.5 
100.3 


113.5 
98.5 


103.9 


101.9 


106.3 


116.4 
102.5 


111.1 
112.8 


98.1 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


99.0 
95.6 
97.5 


96.9 
96.9 
95.9 
101.1 
103.3 
94.6 
99.8 


104.4 
100.2 


City 
Nat’! 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


96.7 
94.6 


107.1 
92:5 


98.0 


96.1 


100.3 


92.5 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


$ 
( Million) 
December 
195] 


$ 
(Million) 
December 
1951 


16.80 
17.55 


49.78 
10.73 


34,87 


12.52 


era we Me > 


5.17 


97.50 


16.80 
17.55 


19.78 
L0.73 


34.87 


2.52 


Sree 
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Why Buy Now? 


Parker Finds Answer 
in Free Trial Offer 


{continued from page 39) 


to quote Priest, “unanimous in their 
praise of the new promotion.” 

“\When stores that normally sell 
tbout $1000 worth of your merchan- 
dise in a year are shown how to 
realize a volume of around $500 on 

same products in one promotion, 
they know something awfully good 
has come their way.” 

Bennett’s Drug Store in Billings, 
\Mont., ran a 672-line advertisement 
in the Billings Gazette. A complete 
breakdown of the returns was not 
kept, but it is known that the first 
mail delivery following the advertise- 
ment brought in 38 mail orders. This 
for a town the size of Billings. 

A drug store in another small 
town—Hartman’s Pharmacy in Si- 
erra Madre, Calif. (population 6,- 
600)—ran the standard half-page 
free trial offer and came up with 
$169.75 in Parker sales. 

Next a chain jewelry store with 
10 stores, dominant in the North- 
west, tried out the plan. They did 
not run the half-page advertisement 
but concentrated on window and 
store displays. One of the hardest 
tasks the pen industry has is to get 
jewelers to give large window space 
to pens. However, the chain in ques- 
tion—Weisfield’s—put in the win- 
dows and tied in with point-of-pur- 
chase display material. In one week 
they sold more Parker merchandise 
than their former purchases for a 
year. 

It should be emphasized that the 
ratio of returns on the free trial 
otter remained at the approximately 
five pens to 300 sales. 


Department Store Tests 


Overwhelmingly convinced, by 
se and dozens more case histories, 
hat the deal had an unfailing pull 
large, medium-size and smaller 
stores in the stationery, jewelry and 
z fields, the company now made 
tests with department stores. The 
City of Paris in San Francisco ran 
'-day free trial advertisement on 
Parker “21” $5 pen in the June 
sunday Chronicle. They put in 
Priest describes as “an excep- 
nally fine counter display.” The 
motion went so well the depart- 
t store continued it for a second 
k. At the end of that time they 
done $2,157.55 worth of busi- 
‘son Parker merchandise. 


SECEMBER 1, 1951 


There was an interesting check on 
the effectiveness of the now-standard 
formula for the promotion. In the 
same newspaper, on the same day the 
City of Paris advertisement was run, 
a department store of equal prom- 
inence ran an advertisement of about 
the same size. The second store 
(We'll call it Department Store X.) 
did not offer, as City of Paris did, 
the 10-day free trial on the “21” 
pen, but only “name engraved in 
14K gold at no charge.” 

While the City of Paris was do- 
ing $2,157.25 worth of Parker busi- 
ness, Department Store X, with no 
free trial offer and no counter dis- 
play, did only $524.75. The com- 
pany’s Western Division concludes 
on this test within a test: “The 10- 
day free trial offer was no doubt a 
great help to the City of Paris pro- 
motion, but after the effects of the 
two advertisements were spent, the 
counter display at the City of Paris 
continued to stop traffic in the store 
and to ring up sales.” They credit 
the display with pulling in a good 
share of the $1,600 difference be- 


tween the two promotions. 
Comparable Tests 


Carrying the test through another 
step, slightly less than a half-page 
advertisement was run by Macy’s on 
the Parker “21”, using the San 
Francisco News, an evening paper. 
The 10-day free offer was run in 
extremely small type in this copy. 
But Macy’s did put in a strong 
counter display and an open display 
of 100 pens and sets. In four days 
this store sold more than Department 
Store X sold in two weeks—$587 
worth. 

These and many more comparable 
cases brought the company to one 
firm conclusion: Their free-wheeling 
promotion worked; it worked in all 
types of outlets selling their mer- 
chandise and it worked in cities and 
towns of all sizes. But, it was advis- 
able to run a half-page advertise- 
ment; it was essential not to alter 
the format of the copy in any im- 
portant detail from the successful 
formula of the 10-day free trial offer 
and the spot-lighting of the “21”’ pen 
at $5; and, most important of all, 
there must be a strong point-of-pur- 
chase tie-in with the advertising. 

“We found,” says Priest, “if a 
store ran a quarter or an eighth-page 
ad and did not put in a window and/ 
or counter display, the promotion 
was more than likely to flatten out. 
When they followed the tested pat- 
tern, they made pen sales and plenty 
of them.” 


's 
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Representatives: Gilman, 
: Affiliated: WwON, WWOR: 


COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S PLUS MARKET 


| 


In Western Virginia there 
is no advertising medium 
which can match the cover- 
age . penetration... 
low cost-per-impression ... 
afforded you on WDB. 


1949 Weekly BMB Fami- 
lies total 110,590 in 36 
counties in the daytime... 
85,830 in 31 counties at 
night. 


In Metropolitan Roanoke 
WDBJ’s average share of 
audience is from 50.8 to 
74.4 per cent of sets in use 
from 8:00 a.m. to 10:00 
p.m. (C. E. Hooper—Dec. 
1950 thru Feb. 1951.) 


Estab. 1924 ...CBS since 
1929. 


WDBJ 


Roanoke, Va. 
Free & Peters, Nat'l. Rep. 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS TV 
364.123 DAILY © 293,426 SUNDAY 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 
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it is ACTION! DRAMATIC! EXCITING! It’s a 
RIOT! NOTHING LIKE IT FOR— 
® CONVENTIONS @ COUNTY and 
STATE FAIRS@SPECIAL ADVERTISING DEALS 
DIRECT MAIL and DEALER-TIE-IN ADVERTISING 
Rubber Money has no equai—Not only yells your Ad- 
vertising message but actually “DEMONSTRATES” 
it_in a novel way your prospects will understand. 
“Save Money"—" STRETCH DOLLARS” is a must 
for all buyers. ‘‘Rubber Money” strikes home in a 
ve unusaal, effective and inexpensive way. 
fails to ereate ‘Good Will’’ for salesmen and dealers 
—in fact RUBBER BUCKS are TOPS in low cest 
advertising. Write, wire or phone for samples and 
prices, No obligation. 
. MEINHARDT & CO., INC. Dept. SM-12 
4218 LINCOLN AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILL. 


WANTED 


executive employment manager. One 
who selects and employs sales personnel. An 
experienced sales executive whose judgment of 
sales talent is top qualification. You will travel 
almost continuously throughout the middle 
west. Headquarters in Chicago. Your duty will 
be to locate and employ new sale< talent to sell 
retail grocers through which process you will 
replace weak sales personnel. You must submit 
substantial proof of your record of superior 
judgment in the art of selecting salesmen. 
Applications and information submitted treated 
strictly confidential. Permanent position. Sal- 
ary, expenses and bonus plan worthy of a top 
grade sales executive. You will represent a 
large successful food manufacturer. No active 
selling and training of personnel required of 
you. Box 2823 — Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 16. 


Sales 


The point-of-purchase setup de- 
vised for the test is an amusing story 
in itself. Realizing the need for win- 
dow and counter tie-in with the ad- 
vertising, but not yet having any 
special material, the Western Divi- 
sion office improvised with what it 
had. One of the things it had was a 
portfolio of about a dozen 8” x 10” 
photographs of babies. It put cap- 
tions on some. Here are examples: 

A svelte youngster just out of the 
bath carries the tag: ‘‘ ‘21’ has sleek, 
smart lines...” 

Another little roustabout, upended, 
with a strategic rubber undergar- 
ment showing, gives the excuse for 
this one: ‘“‘No rubber parts—in a 
‘21’ to rot or wear out.” 

A third with an eager look is 
headed: “I’m drooling . . . lemme 
see the ‘21’.”’ 

And so on, with fitting expressions 
and captions matched to highlight 
Parker features until we come to the 
two finals in the display: 

Little Mr. Grab-it says: “Oh, 
boy! It must be in that little box!” 
And the smuggest grin of all just 
naturally calls for “Wrap it up!” 

An arrangement of these in a 
window and at the counter with 
massed and open displays of the pens 
and sets proved so effective in the 
tests that the Baby Pictures Display, 
as Priest and his staff came to name 
it, became a must in the promotion 
kit which was being built up. 

The kit, as it finally evolved, con- 
tains in addition to the set of Baby 
Pictures appropriately captioned, the 
following: 

A mat of the recommended 
advertisement offering the 10-Day 
Free Trial of the Parker “21” with 
optional $1 down, $l-a-week deal. 

A 3’x 3’ bull’s-eve type poster, 
a huge ink-blue circle spotlighting 
the large red words, “Parker” and 
“21”, with “10 Days’ Free Trial” 
and “Finest $5 Pen Value.” 

. . . Window streamers featuring 
either the $1 down deal or a “Cash 
or Charge” suggestion. 


The 4-Point Formula 


The four-point formula to the store 
was: (1) the half-page newspaper 
advertisement; (2) full Parker win- 
dow display for two weeks; (3) a 
“21” counter display as described 
with baby photographs plus a large 
number of pens and sets on open dis- 
play (photograph of recommended 
display provided to retailer in pack- 
age); (+) recommendation to brief 
salespeople to trade-up to “51” pen. 
As incentive on the latter, the retail- 
ers were told that “51” merchandise 


accounted for 30% of Schwabacher 
pen sales during the free trial promo. 
tion, and over 50% of J. K. Gills 
sales during a similar promotion. 

Stores were chosen for the free 
trial promotion on this basis: 

Because they had (1) good credit 
(2) facilities to buy, (3) facilities to 
sell, (4) facilities to collect. They 
were further screened for the pur. 
poses of the test so as to provide the 
company with a fair cross section of 
all classifications of stores and ranges 
of population. 


Remember what you 
read first in this issue. 


See question, page 65. 


Having convinced itself beyond a 
doubt that the 10-day free trial was 
a winner given the recommended 
formula, the Western Division 
handed it to all its men in the field. 
It provided these men—known as 
account managers because of the de- 
gree of responsibility bestowed on 
them—with a portfolio of representa- 
tive case histories to stimulate both 
them and their dealers, and with the 
dealer aid package described. 

So successful have been the results 
in the West that the company has 
just launched it nationally under the 
direction of Arthur Foster. 

Commenting on the usefulness of 
the promotion, Priest says: ‘There 
are bound to be periods when even 
your top dealers run out of steam. 
They’re low and your men reflect the 
fact . . . understandably, for they're 
not getting orders from stores which 
are not selling your goods. 

“The salesman and the dealer alike 
are eager for some activity. You give 
them this promotion. Impressed by 
the record, the dealer tries it... 
and his sales shoot up. What’s more, 
he’s getting traffic in his store. You've 
given him a fresh impetus for the 
continued promotion of your prod- 
ucts. 

“Your men are excited too... and 
why not? Here they are selling foun- 
tain pens... and how! ... in a 
slow season. They get into the sp rit 
of it and sell still more. 

“It’s a sales jamboree for all con- 
cerned—the public, the dealer, the 
salesman . . .and obviously, we re 
selling pens.” 
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SPECIALTY SELLING 


Several lucrative SoundScriber ter- 
ritories now open to top office equip- 
ment men who want to make good 
money. Accomplishment in this or 
comparable specialty selling field is 
important. No limit placed on earn- 
ings. Open territories already have 
customer foundation on which to 
build. Repeat business assured. 
Write Sales Manager, SoundScriber 
Corp., New Haven 4, Connecticut, 
giving background, references, and 
preferred geographical location. 
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COMMENT 


AND NOW THE "ALLSTATE" CAR 


Has buccaneering Henry Kaiser just made the deal 
that will confound distribution experts? His refurbished 
namesake, the Henry J, soon will be marketed in 17 
southern cities by Sears, Roebuck & Co. under the famous 
Sears brand name, “Allstate.” It will be sold in Sears 
stores, but apparently will be serviced in local Kaiser- 
Frazer garages. Presumably the car will be equipped 
with “Allstate” tires. 


By all the rules of the game, Kaiser-Frazer should 
have rolled over a long time ago and died. But in one 
bold production move after another K-F rounded up 
tools, steel, rubber and labor. For a time its production 
outpaced such oldsters as Studebaker, Nash, and Hudson. 
There is no doubt in the minds of production men that 
Kaiser’s youngish crew have courage and imagination. 
One member of this team, Clay Bedford, is now Defense 
Mobilizer Wilson’s top assistant on production. 


Next to consumer wariness, K-F’s toughest problem 
probably has been distribution. Well established dealers 
naturally have preferred to hold their profitable fran- 
chises rather than gamble on K-F. It’s obvious that a 
new car with a new service organization has two strikes 
on it. 


We don’t know whether the Sears-K-F deal is the first 
instance of private brand manufacture of a car. And we 
doubt that Henry J. is as much interested in precedent 
as he is in acquiring a ready-made, consumer-accepted, 
well-heeled distribution setup. Mr. Kaiser—and all of us 
sitting in the grandstands watching the most intriguing 
sales play of the year—soon will learn the score. 


IS THIS EX-MILKMAN RIGHT? 


When an ex-milk company (Sheffield Farms) presi- 
dent arose to address distributors for the carpet company 
(Congoleum-Nairn) which he now heads he had some 
blunt words to say about indifferent selling efforts on 
the part of manufacturers, distributors, and dealers. Said 


F. J. Andre: 


“The basic nature of the consumer market radically 
changed this year. There occurred a sharp decline in re- 
tail sales in all lines and more selective buying on the 
part of the consumer. The factors underlying this major 
shift in the market . . . are worth enumerating inasmuch 
as I believe they represent the underlying conditions that 
will prevail in the normal, highly competitive market 
that, in the long run, characterizes our economy. It is in 
this market that we must do business during the coming 
years, and for which we must prepare ourselves.” 


Mr. Andre forecast that sales policies in his industry 
must be based on recognition of four factors: 
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1. Consumer demand in the future will be based on 
normal year-to-year replacement in contrast to the in 
flated demand of the war and postwar years. 


2. New residential construction will fall. 


3. New manufacturing capacity will pit company 
against company in aggressive competition for the first 
time in a decade. 


4. New products will compete with old, established 
ones. 


Whether you're selling milk and cottage cheese—or 
carpets—Mr. Andre’s problems are the same ones many 
a consumer goods manufacturer faces today. 


And how are we prepared to meet these sales* chal- 
lenges? Faithful followers of “Adventures in Shopping” 
need no further reminder. Mr. Andre stated it with 
examples: 


“A surveying firm sent out three shoppers for six days, 
covering all types of stores, at all times of day. The first 
question the test shoppers were asked was: ‘Did a sales 
man verbally acknowledge your presence in the store? 
Fifty-five percent reported ‘No.’ 


“The second query: ‘How much time elapsed before 
a salesman approached and engaged you in conversa- 
tion?’ It took 11 percent of the shoppers a minute to at- 
tract personal attention; 33 percent waited two minutes, 
and 11 percent tapped their toes for three minutes. 


“(Did the salesman take your name and address? 
Seventy-nine percent said ‘No.’ Sixty-seven percent of 
the salesmen didn’t bother to explain the store’s credit 
plan. 


“If these shoppers went into retail stores in your tef- 
, , a ees a 
ritory,’ Mr. Andre queried his distributors, “would they 
. . o ,’ 
have found the same conditions?” 


A year ago the selling situation at retail was deplor- 
able. Many manufacturers long since had thrown up 
their hands and shrugged off slothful selling as too big 
to do anything about. 


But evidence is beginning to come in that not all 
sales departments feel that way. This issue, marking the 
13th consecutive monthly appearance of true-life “Ad- 
ventures in Shopping,” contains a story about one company 
which has done something constructive—and has results 
to show for its faith and its training investment. Turn to 
page 44 for Elgin Watch’s “When Thousands of Sales 
Are Dying at the Retail Counter . . .” And then you'll 
want to turn to page 70 for “Adventures in Shopping: 
No. 13” to read why muffed sales mean high manuiac- 
turers’ advertising costs. 
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